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THE UNIT PLAN APPLIED TO COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
by 
R. G. WALTERS 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 


creasing interest has been shown in 

the unit plan of instruction as advo- 
cated by Professor Henry C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago,* and other educational 
leaders. Numerous articles dealing with the 
application of the unit plan to the teaching of 
academic subjects have appeared in educa- 
tional journals, but with the exception of the 
splendid summary of the unit plan in com- 
mercial subjects prepared by President C. M. 
Yoder of the Whitewater, 


Leeann the past few years, an in- 


(b) Appreciation type subjects. 
(c) Practical arts. 
(d) Language arts. 
(e) Pure practice type subjects. 


RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES OF STUDENTS 


The traditional method of teaching is to use 

a uniform plan of instruction with all members 
of a class. The fortunate ones “pass.” The 
unfortunate ones are either 





Wisconsin, State Teachers 
College,** almost nothing has 
been written on the application 
of the unit plan to commercial 
teaching. As a consequence, 
many commercial teachers em- 
ployed in schools which have 
adopted the unit plan have 
found themselves in a helpless 
position. They have little 
literature to turn to, and 
faculty members of college and 
university departments of edu- 
cation are generally so poorly 
informed about commercial 
education that they cannot 








“lazy” or “stupid,” and are 
meted out punishment in order 
to remove their laziness, or are 
penalized by “failure” for be- 
ing stupid. This method of 
teaching is the easy method. 
It requires little knowledge of 
psychological principles, little 
teaching ability, and little 
teaching effort. 


Lately, there has been a 
growing realization that indi- 
vidual students differ greatly 
in capacity, and that if the 
greatest good is to come to the 








advise teachers on how to 
adapt the unit plan of instruc- 
tion to commercial work. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNIT 
PLAN 


The following are the chief characteristics 

of the unit plan: 

1. The recognition of individual differ- 
ences of students. 

2. A belief that the chief outcomes of 
teaching are attitudes and skills. 

3. The substitution of “mastery” of subject 
matter for passing grades. 

4. The division of subject matter into 
logical teaching units rather than into 
arbitrary lesson assignments. 

5. The recognition of a “learning cycle.” 
(a) The recognition of a “mastery 

formula.” 
(b) The recognition of a “teaching 
cycle.” 

6. The classification of subjects according 
to types of learning: 

(a) Science type subjects. 


individual and to society, there 
must be an adjustment of 
methods and of requirements to suit the 
capacities of individual students and to 
develop their capacities. 


The Federal Bureau of Education in its 
survey of secondary education has found more 
than a score of different plans, based on a 
recognition of individual differences of stu- 
dents, are now being used in the United 
States, including the Unit Plan, the Contract 
Plan, the Winnetka Plan, the Batavia Plan, 
and the Dalton Plan. The unit plan of in- 
struction meets the needs of individual stu- 
dents in two ways: first, by re-teaching a 
unit to the less capable members of a class, 
and second, by giving the more capable 
members additional projects or other related 
assimilative work. 


THE OUTCOMES OF TEACHING 


The outcomes or objectives of teaching ac- 
cepted by most educators are “‘knowledge,” 
“attitudes,” and “skills.”” Too often, the first 
of these is considered the only outcome 


*Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,’’ University of Chicago 


Press, 1926. 


**C. M. Yoder, ‘‘The Unit and Contract Plans of Assignments in Commercial Subjects,’’ South- 


Western Publishing Company 
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worthy of the efforts of the teacher and stu- 
dent, with the result that mere erudition has 
too often been mistaken for education. 


Many advocates of the unit plan go to the 
other extreme and suggest that the only 
worth-while outcomes of education are “at- 
titudes” and “skills.” They eliminate 
“knowledge” as an outcome. Few educators 
will go this far, and even some of those using 
the unit plan, modify it so that “‘knowledge”’ 
may still be considered as a desirable outcome. 


With many commercial subjects, such as 
shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, and 
spelling, “‘skill’” is, of course, the most im- 
portant outcome. Unfortunately, “‘attitude’’ 
as an outcome is too seldom stressed in com- 
mercial work. By “attitude” is meant both 
attitude of understanding and attitude of 
appreciation. It is questionable, for instance, 
whether the student of bookkeeping always 
has, as a result of his course, a desirable atti- 
tude toward underlying accounting principles, 
toward systematic records, or toward honesty 
in records; whether the student of commercial 
law always has the right attitude toward the 
underlying principles or contracts, or toward 
fulfilling one’s contracts; and whether the 
student of salesmanship always has the right 
attitude toward the psychological principles 
involved or service to the customer, and cour- 
teous treatment of the customer. 


But however desirable “attitude” and 
“‘skill’”’ may be as outcomes, it is questionable 
whether they can displace ‘“knowledge’’ 
entirely. Fundamental facts are necessary in 
sound reasoning; they are necessary as a 
basis for good judgment. Hence, the writer 
believes that where the unit plan of instruc- 
tion is followed, it should be modified to the 
extent that it includes “knowledge” as an 
outcome as well as “attitude” and “skill.” 


MASTERY INSTEAD OF PASSING 
GRADES 


Unfortunately, the passing grade has be- 
come the chief goal among secondary school 
students, commercial as well as academic. 
Because of the emphasis placed on passing 
grades, American students have developed 
what Professor Morrison refers to as the 
“get-by attitude.”* Too often their efforts 
are limited to what experience has taught 
them will be accepted by the teacher. 


Commercial educators should be interested 
in this problem of passing grades from an- 
other angle. Employers are at a loss to under- 
stand what a passing grade really means. 
The young stenographer applying for a posi- 
tion informs the prospective employer that 
she has earned a “B” in shorthand. Such 
information means nothing to the employer, 
for schools have no uniform standards of 
grading. A “B”’ grade may indicate that the 





stenographer is well trained, provided she is 
a graduate of a school with high standards, 
and it may mean that another girl is unable 
to do acceptable work because the standards 
of the school of which she is a graduate are 
low. 


Then, too, the use of passing grades may 
result in the student who merely “gets by”’ 
acquiring a wrong idea of his worth to the 
business world. Suppose, for instance, the 
passing grade of a certain school is sixty 
percent. This literally means that forty 
percent of the student’s work may be in- 
correct. If an engineer built a bridge which 
was only sixty percent correct, it would 
collapse; if a physician should be only sixty 
percent correct in diagnosing a case or in 
prescribing medicine, his patient might die; 
and if a bookkeeper should enter only sixty 
percent of his transactions correctly, he 
would lose his job in a week’s time. 


Other weaknesses of grading systetns can 
be offered. The advocates of the unit plan 
frankly recognize all these weaknesses and 
argue that we should substitute mastery of 
subject matter for the passing grade. 


The question naturally arises, ‘““What is 
meant by mastery”? The answer is that it 
means “learning” fully and completely. 
Partly learning a unit is not mastering a unit. 
Of course, we must have some standard to 
determine whether mastery has been accom- 
plished, and in the unit plan, mastery is de- 
termined largely by whether the student has 
readjusted himself as a result of studying a 
unit; in other words, whether his “‘attitude”’ 
has changed. A student has not mastered a 
unit when he has merely memorized the facts 
within that unit, for one’s memory is bound 
to fail as time passes, but one’s attitude will 
remain permanent if the unit of learning has 
been actually mastered. 


Let us take as an example the subject of 
bookkeeping. The student may have studied 
the unit, ““The Purchases Journal.’ Now, it 
would be possible for him to memorize the 
form of a purchases journal, the various kinds 
of transactions to be entered in such a journal, 
and the methods of making the entries. Such 
learning depends on memory alone and does 
not involve a mastery of the unit. The stu- 
dent will soon forget the facts he has learned, 
unless he continually works with a purchases 
journal. However, the purchases journal may 
have been presented in such a way that the 
student’s attitude toward special journals and 
toward the purchases journal, in particular, is 
changed. He appreciates the time and effort 
saved through the use of the purchases 
journal as contrasted with the general journal. 
His understanding of the theory of the pur- 
chases journal is thorough because he has 
reflected and reasoned during his study of the 
unit. In other words, there has been a change 


*Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,’’ p. 44, University of 


Chicago Press, 1926. 
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both in his attitude of understanding and in 
his attitude of appreciation, and even though 
he may afterwards forget some of the details 
regarding the purchases journal, yet he may 
be said to have mastered the unit. 


THE TEACHING UNIT 


Probably the outstanding feature of the 
unit plan is the use of logical teaching units 
instead of arbitrary daily lesson assignments. 
In fact, this characteristic is so fundamental 
that it has given the name to this plan of 
teaching. 


The traditional method of assigning work 
in all subject matter, whether academic or 
commercial, is to make an arbitrary assign- 
ment of a chapter, a certain number of pages, 
a certain number of problems, or a certain 
number of transactions. The amount to be 
assigned is determined largely by what the 
teacher believes the student can prepare 
before the next class period. The student is 
considered to have satisfactorily prepared the 
assignment if he has memorized the facts 
presented or has correctly solved the prob- 
lems. Little thought is given to whether the 
material assigned is a logical teaching unit or 
whether it is merely a section of such a unit. 


The education of a child is largely an 
adjustment of new environment, new condi- 
tions, new knowledge, and new ideals. Such 
adjustment consists of a series of adaptations 
each of which is in fact a unit of learning, 
except when the adaptation consists of the 
acquirement of a new skill, in which case, the 
acquiring of the skill is continuous and must 
be considered as a single unit of learning. The 
test of a unit of learning is whether it is a 
division of subject matter which can be 
understood rather than merely remembered. 
In other words, a unit is a division of subject 
matter which results in a change of attitude; 
either attitude of understanding or attitude 
of appreciation. 


Let us take an example from the field of 
junior business training. The question arises 
in the teacher’s mind, ‘‘Should the subject of 
personal expense records be considered as a 
unit’? Now, it is conceivable that in some 
courses the study of personal expense records 
might be very extensive and might involve 
considerable theory of record-keeping; hence, 
it might require considerable reflective think- 
ing on the part of the student. In a course in 
junior business training, however, the subject 
of personal expense records will not require 
much reflective thinking and the student will 
probably forget within a short time the form 
of the expense record discussed, unless, of 
course, he uses it continually. No change in 
his attitude will occur. However, personal 
expense records may be treated as merely a 





*Henry 
Chicago Press, 1926. 


part of the broader subject of “‘thrift,’”’ and 
in studying this subject the student will 
necessarily do some reflective thinking; hence 
“thrift”? would make a logical unit, whereas 
“personal expense records’ would not. We 
may say then that a unit is a division of a 
subject which requires mastery. In other 
words, a unit is a division of subject matter 
the studying of which will result in a changed 
attitude or in the acquirement of a skill. 


It is almost impossible to prepare syllabi 
based on the unit plan which can be used 
equally well in all schools. The number of 
units, the topics of the units, and the material 
covered in each unit will vary greatly accord- 
ing to the textbook used, and to some extent 
according to the amount of time available, 
and the general intelligence of the class. The 
latter is an especially important factor, be- 
cause, as will be shown later, the teaching of 
a unit may have to be repeated in order to 
secure complete mastery and such repetition 
will necessarily affect the organization of the 
units. At best, all that can be done is to offer 
typical examples of units. At the end of this 
discussion will be found specimen units in 
several subjects, and lists of suggested units. 


THE RECOGNITION OF A 
“LEARNING CYCLE” 


The basic learning cycle involves stimulus, 
assimilation, and the reaction. All teaching 
and all learning may be explained in relation 
to this cycle. Through these processes, all 
student adjustments are made, and all edu- 
cation is developed. Unfortunately, the first 
step of this cycle, stimulus, is frequently 
omitted in the classroom, and the student 
encounters new subject matter without the 
proper perspective and proper incentive. 


The second step, assimilation, is generally 
recognized by teachers, although its effective- 
ness is lessened because of lack of stimulus. 


The third step, reaction, is frequently 
omitted from classroom processes. As a 
result, there is no assurance that the subject 
matter has been assimilated, and much of 
what is supposed to have been learned is 
quickly forgot. 


RECOGNITION OF A “MASTERY 
FORMULA.” The technique of mastering 
a unit is summarized in what Professor 
Morrison calls “The Mastery Formula:” 
“Pretest, teach, test the result, adapt 
procedure, teach and test again to the 
point of actual learning.’’* This formula 
takes into consideration the learning cycle, 
“stimulus, assimilation, and reaction.’”’ The 
mastery formula is in reality a statement of 
the theory of teaching under the unit plan. 


C. Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools,’’ p. 79, University of 
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RECOGNITION OF THE “TEACHING 
CYCLE.” Any plan of teaching requires 
specific technique. Almost on a par in im- 
portance with the division of the subject 
matter into units, is the use of the teaching 
cycle. The teaching cycle is a direct and spe- 
cific adaptation of the mastery formula in 
terms of technique. It consists of five steps: 
(a) exploration, (b) presentation, (c) assimi- 
lation, (d) organization, and (e) recitation. 


EXPLORATION. This consists of the 
pretest mentioned in the mastery formula. 
Through the pretest the teacher secures a 
picture of the student’s background knowl- 
edge of and experience with the unit about to 
be studied. The pretest further gives the 
teacher a basis for determining the proper 
learning stimulus to be stressed and the 
method of approach to be used. Even if some 
other plan than the unit plan is used by the 
teacher, the pretest is a most desirable guide 
for the teacher. If the subject is bookkeeping 
and the unit is “Proprietorship and Its 
Ownership,” a pretest will determine the 
student’s understanding of property and its 
ownership, and will indicate his experiences 
as an owner of property. A beginning class 
in bookkeeping may include students who 
have owned considerable property and others 
who have owned little beyond their clothing 
and a few personal trifles. Some members of 
the class may already have a well-defined 
concept of proprietorship; to others the term 
may mean nothing. In any case, the pretest 
will give the teacher a better notion of the 
student material with which he has to work. 


The period of exploration should not cover 
more than one class period and may be cov- 
ered in less than a single period. 


PRESENTATION. After the teacher has 
made the pretest, he is ready for the presenta- 
tion which is referred to in the mastery 
formula as teaching. No assignment is made 
the class until the presentation by the teacher 
has been completed. The teacher explains the 
principles involved in the unit to be studied 
and accompanies them with concrete exam- 
ples. During the presentation the teacher may 
stimulate the student by playing upon his 
curiosity. In general, not more than one 
period should be devoted to presentation. 
This is the step in the teaching cycle which is 
the greatest test of the teacher’s teaching 
ability. 


Referring again to the unit in bookkeeping, 
“Property and Its Ownership,” the teacher 
will devote the presentation period to an 
explanation of what is meant by property, 
by assets, and by proprietorship. He will 
explain, with concrete examples, that the total 
assets equal the total proprietorship and then 
with further concrete examples, using the 
blackboard throughout the presentation, he 
may gradually develop the idea of an equation 


and the effect of a business transaction on the 
two sides of the fundamental equation. 


In order to determine the effectiveness of 
his presentation, the teacher may follow the 
presentation with a short test. This test 
serves the double purpose of determing 
whether the presentation of the teacher has 
been effective and of keeping students on the 
alert during the time of presentation. The 
testing of the presentation is in accordance 
with the third part of the mastery formula, 
test the result. Should the test prove 
unsatisfactory, the teacher may change his 
method, present the material again during 
the next class period, and test once more. 
Those students who show a satisfactory grasp 
of the first presentation need not be required 
to remain with the class during the second 
presentation. They may at once begin on the 
assimilation work, which they may or may 
not finish before others in the class, for many 
who appear slow in grasping a presentation, 
make rapid progress with assimilation. 


As a general thing, the test of the presen- 
tation may be given during the last ten 
minutes of the presentation period. 


ASSIMILATION. The third step in the 
teaching cycle has now been reached. The 
student will now begin assimilating the unit 
to be studied. The classroom is now turned 
into a study room. The textbook is studied 
by the student, and with some subjects, sup- 
plementary library work may be required of 
the student. 


Work books may be used during this step 
in the cycle, and instructional tests are espe- 
cially valuable as assimilation devices. Let 
us again use the bookkeeping unit, “Property 
and Its Ownership,” as an example. The 
student may at this time study the material 
contained in the textbook. He may also, 
during the period of assimilation, work out 
certain exercises based on ‘“‘Property and Its 
Ownership” to be found in the textbook or 
given by the teacher as supplementary prob- 
lems, and he may be required to use his work 
book and to prepare certain instructional 
tests. During the period of assimilation the 
teacher may pass around the room working 
with the students individually, provided they 
need special attention. 


The period of assimilation may cover a day, 
several days, a week, or several weeks, de- 
pending on the unit. Probably the bookkeep- 
ing unit, “Property and Its Ownership,” can 
be assimilated in not more than two class 
periods. 


Following the period of assimilation, the 
students may be given an assimilation test 
to determine their understanding of the unit. 
This test may or may not be objective in 
form. In general, it should be a test of the 
student’s understanding of the unit and his 
ability to apply the principles studied, rather 
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than of his mere knowledge of facts. Those 
students who show a mastery of the unit may 
be released for voluntary project work or for 
the study of more difficult subjects, and the 
remainder of the class may be given further 
material for assimilation. In the case of the 
bookkeeping unit, ““Property and Its Owner- 
ship,” the additional material may be ob- 
tained from the exercises in the textbook, 
from the work book, or from a supplementary 
book of exercises. 


ORGANIZATION. After assimilation has 
taken place, the class assembles for the fourth 
step in the cycle, organization, and the stu- 
dents are required to construct an outline of 
the material studied. The logical arrangement 
of the outline requires an “‘understanding”’ of 
the unit. The student now expresses himself 
instead of merely absorbing information. 
The outline of the bookkeeping unit, ‘‘Prop- 
erty and Its Ownership,” may be quite brief. 
On the other hand, the outline of a unit in 
commercial geopraphy, commercial law, or 
salesmanship may be of considerable length. 

With most commercial subjects not more 
than one class period need be devoted to this 
step of the cycle, and with bookkeeping 
units, less than a full period may be used. 


RECITATION. By this time the student 
should have a thorough understanding of the 
unit. The class is once more brought together 
as a group and students present their individ- 
ual ideas regarding the unit. The recitation 
may be socialized in form or the teacher may 
require several presentations by students of 
the fundamental principles of the unit, fol- 
lowing the plan of presentation used by the 
teacher during the second step of the teaching 
cycle. During the recitation the students may 
be required to use the blackboard to illustrate 
their presentations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 


The sixth characteristic of the unit plan of 
instruction is the recognition that different 
subjects are learned in different ways. This is 
true of the various commercial subjects as 
well as of academic subjects. Five distinct 
types of learning are recognized. The five 
types may be logically classified as follows: 


THE SCIENCE TYPE. Subjects of this 
type require an understanding of principles. 
Students mastering such subjects must reflect 
and reason. “Attitude of understanding”’ is 
the outcome desired. This group includes 
mathematics, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, and grammar. 


Since commercial subjects are merely ap- 
plied branches of academic subjects, it is 
only necessary to select the commercial 
subjects falling under the headings just 
mentioned in order to determine which are 
of the science type. Under mathematics, we 
may include commercial artithmetic, book- 
keeping, and accounting; under the social 


sciences, we may include commercial law, 
economics, and some parts of commercial 
geography and salesmanship; and under 
grammar, we may include certain aspects of 
business English. In passing, it should be 
noted that commercial subjects of the science 
type are especially well adapted to the unit 
plan of instruction. 


THE APPRECIATION TYPE. Subjects 
which affect the student’s attitude toward 
conduct may be considered as appreciation 
subjects. Here again, reasoning plays an 
important part in mastering the subject 
matter, but “attitude of appreciaticn’”’ is pre- 
eminently the outcome. 


This type includes the fine arts, religion, 
and ethics. No commercial subject may be 
classified as being wholly of the appreciation 
type. However, certain aspects of commercial 
law, junior business training, and salesman- 
ship emphasize ethical principles; hence, may 
be thought of as appreciation material. The 
unit plan may well be used with this type of 
subject. 


PRACTICAL ARTS TYPE. Subjects 
falling under this classification are taught 
primarily with a view to teaching the student 
to manipulate appliances or change materials 
“intelligently.” This type requires both 
reflective thinking and the acquirement of 
some degree of skill, hence, both “attitude” 
and ‘skill’ are outcomes. It differs from the 
pure practice type of subject in that the latter 
requires little except repetition. The unit 
plan would probably have to be modified 
somewhat to be used with the practical arts. 


The practical arts includes household arts 
and the mechanical arts. Office practice is the 


best example of the type in the commercial 
field. 


LANGUAGE ARTS TYPE. This type 
deals largely with discourse either written or 
spoken. 

Certain phases of shorthand may be con- 
sidered as a language art, although at this 
time it may be well to point out the fact that 
shorthand partakes of the nature of a prac- 
tical art, a language art, and a pure practice 
type of subject. Probably it is more of a pure 
practice type than of either of the other two; 
hence, it is questionable whether the unit plan 
of instruction can be successfully used with 
shorthand, unless the plan is considerably 
modified. 


Business English is largely a language art, 
but like shorthand it embraces more than one 
type of learning. The grammar section of 
business English is science-type material. 
Literature of business may be classified as 
appreciation-type material. Composition in- 
volved in writing business letters, advertise- 
ments, and business reports, is a language art, 
and spelling is a pure practice subject. The 
unit plan will, therefore, probably have to be 
modified if used with business English. 
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PURE PRACTICE TYPE. This type in- 
cludes the subjects or aspects of subjects 
which are learned through repetition. Prac- 
tice work is the outstanding characteristic of 
this type, and reflective thinking is reduced 
to a minimum. 


There are two subtypes of pure practice 
subjects: (a) the neuro-muscular type, which 
aims at purely physical accomplishment such 
as swimming, skating, dancing, and in the 
commercial field, typewriting and penman- 
ship; and (b) the automatic mental reaction 
type. This type includes spelling and certain 
parts of business arithmetic which require 
automatic reaction, such as addition and 
multiplication. The really skilled speller will 
spell correctly but subconsiously, and the 
skilled user of the multiplication table can 
multiply while concentrating on the condi- 
tions of a problem to be solved. 


Since the pure practice type of subject is so 
dependent on repetition, since ‘“‘attitude”’ 
either of understanding or of appreciation is 
almost negligible as an outcome, and since the 
pure practice or “skill’’ subjects cannot be 
readily divided into logical learning units, it 
is questionable whether the unit plan should 
ever be attempted in teaching them. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE UNIT PLAN 


The unit plan of instruction has definite 
limitations. That many school administrators 
are not willing to accept the plan as a whole 
is shown by the fact that comparatively few 
schools use the plan without modifying it 
somewhat. In fact, it is difficult to find any 
two schools claiming to use the unit plan 
which follow exactly the same routine. It 
seems, therefore, that the pure unit plan 
generally has to be altered to suit the peculiar 
needs of local school conditions. 


Moreover, changes are necessary in the 
details of the plan before it can be used. with 
some subjects. Hence, commercial educators 
should be prepared, not to follow blindly the 
plan as used by academic teachers, but to 
adapt that plan to the needs of specific com- 
mercial subjects. 


At this point, it may be well to emphasize 
the fact already mentioned that the unit plan 
is not well adapted to the strictly “‘skill’’ 
subjects such as typewriting and penmanship. 
It is questionable even whether it can be used 
successfully with shorthand, for a subject the 
chief outcome of which is a definite skill is 
not readily divided into units, unless we 
consider the entire skill as a single unit. 
Hence, any division of the subject matter of 
a skill subject into units must be more or less 
arbitrary and not in accordance with the 
general concept of a unit. 


With some subjects such as bookkeeping, 
the plan may be used very effectively during 
the time that a class is working with the text- 


book. The subject is easily divided into units 
which may be mastered in accordance with 
the theory of the teaching cycle. When 
practice sets are reached, however, the unit 
plan may be laid aside temporarily, for prac- 
tice sets involve considerable repetition of the 
pure practice type. Hence, the teaching cycle 
cannot be followed. 


The writer does not believe it desirable to 
use the unit plan with commercial subjects 
unless the plan is used with the academic 
subjects also. Numerous administrative 
problems such as the handling of backward 
students, arranging a library schedule, and 
adjusting the plan with the grading system 
used by other departments are certain to be 
encountered if the unit plan is attempted by 
one department only, unless the unit plan is 
used in all departments, there will be friction 
among faculty members, dissatisfaction 
among students, and final collapse of the plan. 


Many characteristics of the unit plan may 
be used even though the plan as a whole is 
not adopted. The writer believes, for in- 
stance, that the use of pretests is desirable in 
all subjects regardless of what is followed. 
Then, too, there is no reason why teachers 
who are not using the pure unit plan should 
not assign logical units for study instead of 
arbitrary lessons limited by a certain number 
of pages or problems. Other features of the 
unit system can be incorporated into ordinary 
teaching. 


TYPICAL UNIT IN BOOKKEEPING 


UNIT: “THE LEDGER” 


This unit should logically include a study 
of posting and the Trial Balance as well as of 
the ledger itself, since all three topics are 
merely subdivisions of one unit of learning. 


EXPLORATION. Before presenting the 
unit, the teacher should attempt to discover 
what the class already knows about the unit. 
A pretest may well be given during the last 
few minutes of the preceding recitation period. 
By following this plan, the teacher can ex- 
amine the test papers between class periods, 
and thus not break in on the presentation 
period. Some students, for instance, may 
have had a course in junior business training, 
in which case, they may already know some- 
thing about the ledger. Others in the same 
class may have an idea of what is meant by 
the ledger from having heard it discussed by 
fellow students or by parents, or from having 
come in contact with a ledger in their activi- 
ties outside of school. Still others in the class 
may have no conception of what is meant by 
the term. What is true of the ledger is equally 
true of posting and the Trial Balance. In gen- 
eral, the period of exploration will give the 
instructor a logical basis for presenting the 
unit. 


Time: No more than ten minutes should 
be allotted for exploration. 
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PRESENTATION. The instructor is now 
ready to present the theory of the ledger. A 
ledger form should be placed on the black- 
board, using colored crayons, if possible, for 
the ruling. 


After a careful explanation of the form of 
the ledger, the teacher should explain the 
process of posting. For,this purpose a journal 
form in colors should also be put on the 
blackboard. 


Finally, the need for a Trial Balance should 
be explained to the class and a small model 
Trial Balance, possibly based on the ledger 
already on the board, should be analyzed by 
the teacher. 


The last ten minutes of the class period may 
be devoted to a short objective test prepared 
in advance by the instructor to determine 
whether the presentation has been effective. 
If the test shows the necessity, an additional 
period may be devoted to a presentation and 
presentation test. 


Time: Thirty to thirty-five minutes may 
be devoted to presentation. 


ASSIMILATION. The class is now ready 
to assimilate the unit. They should study the 
section of the textbook devoted to the ledger, 
posting, and the Trial Balance. This studying 
may be done at some time other than the 
regular class period, either at home or during 
a study period. 


Following the study of the text material, 
the class may be required to prepare exercises 
and solve problems on the ledger, posting, and 
the Trial Balance. The use of instructional 
tests and other material commonly found in 
a work book will facilitate assimilation. 


A short objective test should be given near 
the end of the assimilation period, to deter- 
mine whether students have really assimilated 
the material. Not more than ten minutes 
need be allowed for this test. If the test shows 
that some of the students have not mastered 
the unit, further assirnilative material (re- 
reading of text and additional exercises and 
problems) may be assigned and an extra class 
period devoted to assimilation. Those who 
have mastered the unit may be given a volun- 
tary project, or may be allowed to work on 
some other subject. 

Time: One class period, if the textbook 
is studied outside of class; two class periods, 
if the text is to be studied in class. 


ORGANIZATION. The class is now ready 
to organize the material assimilated. The 
students are assembled once more and a 
summary is made by the teacher with the 
assistance of the entire class. This summary 
may be placed on the blackboard. 


Time: Fifteen minutes. 


RECITATION. Following the organiza- 
tion or summary of the unit, individual mem- 
bers of the class should be called upon to re- 
present the unit. One student may be asked 
to go to the board to re-present the ledger to 





the class, following as far as possible, the 
summary just made by the class. A second 
member of the class may be asked to re- 
present the theory and process of posting, and 
a third member of the class may be asked to 
re-present the Trial Balance. 


Time: About twenty-five minutes. 


SUGGESTED UNITS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


First Semester 


Property and Its Ownership 
The Journal 

The Ledger 

Sales 

Purchases 

Investments and Withdrawals 
Periodic Reports 

Closing the Ledger 
Purchases and Sales Journals 
The Cash Book 

Special Accounts 


(One or more practice sets may be com- 
pleted during the first semester.) 


TYPICAL UNIT IN JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


UNIT: “CHECKS” 


The unit, “checks” naturally includes a 
study of forms of checks, check stubs, the 
check register, the writing of checks, and the 
transfer of checks. 


EXPLORATION. Most students will have 
some idea of what is meant by a check. A 
few members of the class may already have 
small checking accounts; others may not have 
accounts but may have cashed small checks; 
still others may have seen their parents write 
checks, and, of course, there will be some in 
the class who have only the very slightest 
conception of a check. 


The degree of information regarding the 
writing and transferring of checks will also 
vary considerably among the different mem- 
bers of the class. In order that the teacher 
may know what information the students 
already possess, he should give a pretest which 
may be objective in form, or a combination 
essay and objective test. 


Time: A full period may be devoted to 
exploring and pretesting. 


PRESENTATION. After analyzing the 
pretests, the teacher is ready to present the 
unit, “checks.’’? Care must be taken not to 
allow the presentation to degenerate into a 
mere lecture. Only the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the use and preparation of 
checks, need be given in the presentation, the 
details being allowed to remain for the 
assimilation work. 


In order to make the presentation as inter- 
esting as possible, the teacher may distribute 
samples of checks obtained from local banks 
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among members of the class. If a projector 
is available, the teacher may, during that part 
of the presentation devoted to the writing of 
checks, throw an illustration of a check on 
the screen and explain the form of the check 
to the class. In fact, the teacher should use 
every possible means during the presentation 
to stimulate the student’s interest in the unit. 


A short objective test of the presentation 
may be given during the last ten minutes of 
the class period. This test may show a need 
for re-teaching the unit, in which case, the 
next regular class period may be devoted to 
the re-presentation. Of course, those students 
who show an understanding of the first presen- 
tation may be allowed to begin at once upon 
the assimilation work. 


Time: One full period will be required for 
presentation. 


ASSIMILATION. The students are now 
ready to study the textbook and to work out 
the problems given in the textbook or pre- 
pared by the teacher. If a work book is 
available it should be used during the assimi- 
lation period. Instructional tests given in the 
work book should be prepared by students 
and collected at intervals during the assimi- 
lation period. 


Not only should students be required to 
study the text inaterial itself, but they should 
be urged to make a close study of illustrations 
given in the text. If a check-writing machine 
is available, the student may be permitted to 
examine it and to use it during the period of 
assimilation. 

As the period of assimilation for such a unit 
as “Checks’”’ will cover several days, a de- 
tailed statement of what the student is to do 
during the period should be kept on the black- 
board or given to the student in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


An assimilation test, preferably in the form 
of an objective test, should be given during 
the last day of the assimilation period. It is 
not necessary that a full period be devoted to 
this test. If the test shows that the unit has 
not been mastered by the class as a whole or 
by individual members of the class, additional 
assimilation material, in the form of reading 
and problems, may be required. 


Time: Approximately, six periods will be 
required for assimilation. 


ORGANIZATION. The student is now 
ready to organize the unit. The class should 
re-assemble, and without notebooks or text- 
books, should prepare a summary or outline 
of the unit. This outline may be placed on the 
blackboard by the teacher, who uses the 
suggestions of the class. 


Time: One period will be required for 
reaction. 


RECITATION. The class should again be 
called together to permit individual students 
to re-present the unit. 


It is probably best not to require one stu- 
dent to cover the entire unit. A better plan 
would be to have various members of the 
class stand in the front of the room and 
present subtopics of the unit to the class. 
These students may use the blackboard to 
illustrate checks, indorsements, and the check 
register. 


Time: One or two periods will be required 
for recitation. 


SUGGESTED UNITS IN JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


First Semester 


Money 

Checks 

The Bank Account 
Borrowing and Lending Money 
Transmitting Payments 
Credit 

The Telephone 

The Telegraph 

Mai! 

Express and Freight 
Travel 

Thrift 

Investments 

Property Insurance 
Life Insurance 


TYPICAL UNIT IN SALESMANSHIP 


UNIT: “SERVICE” 


This unit should include a study of all 
kinds of service rendered by sales people, both 
wholesale and retail. 


EXPLORATION. The word “service’’ 
has been used so much in late years that most 
students will have some concept of it. How- 
ever, the teacher should find out exactly what 
the word means to the various members of 
the class. The exploratory work may also 
show the types of service rendered by local 
firms with which members of the class are 
familiar. 


Time: A full period may be devoted to 
the exploratory work. 


PRESENTATION. The teacher should 
explain the meaning of true service and should 
show that some forms of service may be gra- 
tuitous, whereas others may necessitate a 
nominal charge. The types of service rendered 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
may be discussed. The presentation may be 
made more interesting by the teachers’ read- 
ing offers of service from local newspapers, 
and by projecting pictures on a screen illus- 
trating forms of service rendered by various 
kinds of business firms. 


An objective test based on the presentation 
may be given during the last ten minutes of 
the class period. If the test shows a need for 
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re-teaching the unit, the next regular class 
meeting may be devoted to the re-presenta- 
tion. Those students who show an under- 
standing of the first presentation may be 
allowed to begin on the assimilation work at 
once. 

Time: One full period. 

ASSIMILATION. The class is now ready 
to study the textbook material. The students 
should also be required to prepare written 
answers to questions or problems given in the 
text. If a work book is used, the class should 
be required to prepare the instructional tests 
and problems given in the work book. 

Laboratory projects are rapidly becoming 
an accepted part of salesmanship training. 
It is essentially assimilation work and should 
be done during the assimilation period. Some 
of the laboratory work required of salesman- 
ship students will have to be done outside 
the classroom. 

During the last class period devoted to 
assimilation work the class should be given 
an assimilation test. If the class as a whole 
shows a mastery of the unit the next step in 
the teaching cycle may be begun. If, however, 
the test shows that some members of the 
class have not mastered the unit they should 
be given additional assimilation material 
(library reading and problems), and those 
who have mastered the unit may be given an 
additional outside laboratory project. 


Time: Three full periods. 


ORGANIZATION. The class is now ready 
to organize the unit. An outline of “Service” 
should be prepared by the class and teacher. 
The class may make suggestions for the out- 
line which the teacher may place on the 
blackboard. 


Time: One full period. 


RECITATION. The class should be called 
together again for the recitation. Members of 
the class may be required to present the en- 
tire unit or to recite on special topics within 
the unit. 


Time: One full period. 


SUGGESTED UNITS IN 
SALESMANSHIP 


The Scope of Salesmanship 

The Salesman’s Personality 

The Salesman’s General Knowledge 

Language of the Salesman 

The Salesman’s Power to Reason 

The Salesman’s Knowledge of Human 
Nature 

The Salesman’s Knowledge of His Goods 

Securing Prospects 

The Pre-Approach 

Securing the Interview 

Steps in the Sale 

Suggestive selling 

Service 

The Ethics of Selling 

The Salesman and His Firm 


TYPICAL UNIT IN COMMERCIAL 
LAW 
UNIT: 
“NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS” 


This unit will naturally include a study of 
the nature of negotiable instruments; the 
negotiable instruments law; kinds of nego- 
tiable instruments, including bills of exchange, 
notes, and checks; form of negotiable instru- 
ments; indorsements; and defenses. 

If a very intensive course in commercial 
law is given it might be possible to consider 
some of the subtopics listed above as separate 
units. In the average high school commercial 
course, however, it is questionable whether 
any of these subtopics will be given sufficient 
study to affect the students’ attitude. This 
unit will probably include several chapters in 
the average high school text. 


EXPLORATION. The pretest should 
show the students’ concept of a negotiable 
instrument. It should also show whether he 
has come in actual contact with any nego- 
tiable instruments, and finally it should show 
whether he is familiar with the arithmetical 
calculations, such as interest and bank dis- 
count, used with negotiable instruments. 

Time: A full period may be devoted tc the 
exploratory work. 


PRESENTATION. The teacher must be 
careful in presenting the unit, “‘Negotiable 
Instruments,” not to attempt to cover all the 
details ordinarily explained in the text. 
Rather he should endeavor to give the class 
a clear understanding of the nature of nego- 
tiable instruments and of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

The presentation of this subject may cover 
more than one period; hence, a special effort 
must be made to arouse student interest in 
the unit. To do this, the teacher may distrib- 
ute blank checks, notes, and bills of exchange 
among the members of the class. These may 
be obtained from local banks. The teacher 
may also use a projector to throw various 
negotiable instruments upon a screen. In 
fact, the presentation of negotiable instru- 
ments affords an especially good opportunity 
for the use of visual aids. 

An objective test of the presentation may 
be given during the last ten or fifteen minutes 
of the second class period. If necessary, the 
teacher should re-present the material during 
the next class period. Those students who 
show an understanding of the presentation 
may at once begin the assimilation work. 


Time: One or two periods. 


ASSIMILATION. Chapters in the text- 
book devoted to negotiable instruments 
should now be carefully studied by the class. 
Written answers to questions and case prob- 
lems may be required. The teacher may col- 
lect these problems at intervals during the 
assimilation period. 

During the last class period devoted to 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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BUSINESS TEACHING AS A CAREER 
by 
ERNEST A. ZELLIOT, M. E. 


School of Commerce 
University of Denver 


tion given to vocational counselling by 

our schools and other agencies concerned 
with social betterment. There is no magic 
formula whereby an individual may be 
automatically directed into the most suitable 
occupation. Rather the program in modern 
vocational guidance is to assist young people 
in finding information, about occupations 
and about theinselves, that will enable them 
to choose more intelligently a life work in 
which they may serve with 
reasonable assurance of success. 


T' IS gratifying to note the growing atten- 


talents that may well challenge the attention 
of our seriously minded young people who are 
interested in education as a profession. 

In the junior high school, we find the trend 
is rapidly toward a type of business training 
which emphasizes the exploratory, guidance, 
preparatory, civic and individual use values 
on a basis somewhat comparable to that of 
general science and general mathematics in 
their respective fields. Enrollments in this 
new course grew from almost nothing to 

350,000 pupils in the seven 








In line with this objective it 
is a pleasure to present briefly 
the requirements and oppor- 
tunities for service in business 
teaching, one of the newer 
divisions in the great profes- 
sion of education. 


Business education may be 
said to have had its origin with 
the itinerant penmanship 
teachers who traveled about 
organizing and _ conducting 
handwriting classes in pioneer 
days when the pen was used 
for all business correspondence 











years. This important devel- 
opment demands a_ special 
teaching technique all its own 
and will require an increasing 
number of business teachers 
who understand and appreciate 
the junior high school view- 
point. 


In the senior high school, 
commercial courses continue to 
increase in popularity. Accord- 
ing to recent North Central 
Association reports, forty-two 
percent of all students now 
take one or more business sub- 
jects. Enrollments in the sec- 








and office records. Gradually 








and logically, instruction in 

bookkeeping, in rapid calculations and in 
business law came to be associated with these 
penmanship classes which were called ‘‘busi- 
ness colleges” as the writing masters in 
charge permanently located their work in the 
larger centers. The perfection of the type- 
writing machine in the eighties brought the 
addition of classes in typewriting and short- 
hand and with them the entry of what is now 
considered an indispensable factor in business 
—the modern stenographer. 


From these elemental beginnings, com- 
mercial education in some form has now come 
to be included as a definite part of the 
curriculum in practically every type of public 
and private school above the elementary 
grades. The students concerned and the 
teaching personnel employed probably out- 
number those in any other one subject matter 
field except English. 


To meet the vocational and personal 
business needs of students in the several 
schools, the aims, objectives and scope of 
commercial education must be widely differ- 
ent at each level. These variations offer 
opportunity for a broad range of teaching 


ondary schools of the United 
States increased from two 
hundred thousand pupils in 1890 to four 
million pupils in 1930. An unusual proportion 
of this phenominal growth, one-half of which 
came in the last decade, is reflected in the 
department of commercial education. 


At present, shorthand and typewriting are 
the favorite senior high school business 
subjects, with bookkeeping a close third. 
There is a definite tendency, however, to 
provide training for other equally desirable 
types of business employment and to stress 
much further the rich economic, civic and 
vocational intelligence values of commercial 
geography, business organization and other 
social business studies. No form of education 
can remain static. This is especially true of 
secondary school commercial education where 
many interests cali for attention. Here well- 
balanced vocational courses must be given 
for many pupils who leave school during or 
immediately following high school days, while 
for other students the general phases of 
business subjects need most emphasis. Guid- 
ance and placement work, the improvement 
of classroom procedures, keeping in touch 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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THE TEACHING OF OFFICE PRACTICE 
by 
RUTH P. HOLMDAHL 
Fullerton Union High School and Junior College 
Fullerton, California 


The duties of office workers during the 
early history of commercial activities 
dealt largely with correspondence and book- 
keeping. Thus, training for these two activi- 
ties was the foundation and content of the 
first commercial training courses in the public 
schools of the United States. But in the past 
half century, countless labor-saving devices 
have been perfected, mass production has 
come into being, population has increased, 
and business has expanded until the com- 
plexity of present-day organization has de- 
manded a complete new body of methods 
and technique that the successful office worker 
must master if he expects to attain success. 
A demand has been created for well-trained 
workers in numerous types of work outside 
the limits of correspondence and bookkeeping 
or within those fields where specialization 
has taken place. The well-trained stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper is usually called upon 
to perform a wide range of miscellaneous 
duties in addition to the taking and tran- 
scribing of dictation or the actual practice of 
keeping books. A great percentage of office 
workers also are now holding positions doing 
various types of clerical work quite apart 
from stenography or bookkeeping. 

The lack of trained workers to fill these 
clerical positions has led to controversy over 
the inadequacy of present public school offer- 
ing in commercial education to meet these 
needs. This controversy has prompted certain 
charges that the public school has not kept 
up with the rapid change in business organi- 
zation, and that boys and girls are not being 
adequately trained for business outside the 
now limited fields of shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. Because of these charges, 
it is necessary that the exact status of present 
office practice training in public schools be 
ascertained. 


THE INVESTIGATION. This investiga- 
tion, therefore, was made for the purpose of 
discovering just what the public senior high 
schools of the United States are doing at the 
present time to train potential office workers. 

The investigation included all courses per- 
taining to training in office practice in the 
public senior high schools of the United 
States. It included those courses designed 
as advanced secretarial office training and 
those designed as training for clerical posi- 
tions not pertaining to secretarial work, in- 
cluding courses in office machines and appli- 
ances, and filing. It did not include courses 
offered in the junior high school nor junior 
business courses in high schools where other 


G Tre duties 0 OF THE PROBLEM. 


office practice courses were offered later in 
the curriculum. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. The informa- 
tion for the investigation was secured by 
questionnaires sent to four hundred senior 
high schools in all cities having a population 
of over eight thousand (1920 census) which 
were listed among the 1079 public high 
schools in the United States offering courses 
in office practice. This list of schools was 
secured from the files in the Office of the 
United States Bureau of Education, of the 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., and was compiled from statistics 
secured during the year of 1928. 

In states listing less than two schools in 
cities of over eight thousand population, the 
two largest schools were chosen, regardless of 
the size of the city. In cities having more 
than two high schools teaching office practice, 
about one-third were chosen at random with 
the exception that all vocational and com- 
mercial high schools were included. A total 
of 144 responses were received, but of this 
number, 27 reported that no office practice 
was taught, and 12 gave such meager infor- 
mation that 105 questionnaires actually 
served as the basis of this investigation. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT FIND- 
INGS. The results of the findings of this 
investigation seemed to justify the following 
conclusions: 


1. A surprisingly low total of schools in 
the United States offer training in 
office practice, California and Pennsy]l- 
vania being far in the lead in total 
schools. 

2. A great diversity of interpretation is 
found in the use of the terms “‘office,”’’ 
“clerical,” and “‘secretarial.’”? The title 
“office practice” is used in different 
schools to include a great variety of 
topics with greatly contrasting course 
content. 

3. The majority of courses are offered for 
one semester, five hours a week, in the 
twelfth year of high school. 

4. The number of pupils taking office 
practice is extremely low compared to 
those taking the subject in high school, 
to those taking one commercial subject, 
and to those majoring in commerce. 

5. The majority of office practice courses 
consist of secretarial practice. Others, 
in the order mentioned, are clerical 
practice, office machines and appli- 
ances, and filing. 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


‘3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


. An 


Little uniformity, except for shorthand 
and typewriting, is found in courses 
required to precede office practice. 
insignificant number of schools 
permit prospective drop-outs to devote 
a large amount of time in the office 
practice department in specific prepa- 
ration for a particular position. 


. Development of proper office deport- 


ment, desirable business habits and 
traits, and imparting a knowledge of 
business ethics is the major aim of 
present office practice courses. 


. The development of skill in all types 


of office work is the aim in skill) 
training. 

Great lack of uniformity exists in text- 
books, supplementary material and 
equipment used. 

The majority of teachers are totally 
unfamiliar with available supplemen- 
tary teaching material; they use little 
material taken from actual business. 
In most schools there is little possibility 
of acquiring skill in any office duties in 
spite of the aim of developing skill. 
The amount of time devoted to indi- 
vidual subjects is too limited. 

The mimeograph is the machine on 
which instruction is given in the largest 
number of schools teaching the use of 
office machines. 

Only approximately one-third of the 
schools teaching the use of office ma- 
chines give instruction on any other 
type of machine than the mimeograph. 
In these schools, the machines most 
frequently used are calculating and 
adding machines. 

No uniformity was found in the prac- 
tical experience given to office practice 
students. It varied from no practice at 
all to no theory at all, with many 
students doing regular or irregular 


work within the school organization or 


for members of the school staff. 
Although improvement in_ teacher 
preparation is noted, there are still 
many teachers with very limited aca- 
demic training or with little or no 
practical experience in office methods 
and procedure. 


. Recent changes in the office practice 


course involving the use of newer 
materials and methods, increased use 
of office machines, genera] enlargement 
of scope and course content, and in- 
crease of business practice for students, 
indicates growth and expansion of 
office practice training. 

Surveys and analyses of business or- 
ganizations, of duties of employees, of 
machines used, and of check-ups on 
graduates are aiding in improving office 
practice training. 


It is not the 


purpose of this investigation to attempt to 
develop an improved course on the basis of 


the findings. 


To do that thoroughly, would 


involve much time and effort and should be 
the basis of an investigation in itself. A few 
suggestions and recommendations are given 
here, however, as a foundation from which 
one who is interested may begin to work. 
For clarity and brevity the suggestions are 
listed in summary form: 


Re 


10. 


In view of the large majority of office 
workers not engaged in _ secretarial 
work, the office practice course should 
be so budgeted as to offer adequate 
training for a large group of non- 
secretarial and non-bookkeeping stu- 
dents. If the size of the school permits 
separate courses, it is suggested that 
the office practice course be begun in 
the junior year and all office work 
included which does not specifically 
involve stenographic or bookkeeping 
skill. 


. Make the two dominant aims of the 


course: (a) general training in all 
office duties, and a specific training in 
one phase of it until actual skill is ob- 
tained; (b) development of habits and 
traits most desirable in office workers. 
Build the course and administer it to 
realize the aims. 


. Determine by business surveys and 


investigations those topics which can 
best be included in the office practice 
course. 


. Organize the commercial course into a 


logical sequence with definite pre- 
requisites and put office practice in its 
proper place. Correlate subjects con- 
stantly throughout the course. 


. Eliminate the domination of stenog- 


raphy and bookkeeping and put office 
training on a par with these skills. 


. Classify all material in three groups: 


(1) that to be drilled upon until skill 
is acquired; (2) that to be thoroughly 
studied; and (3) that to be mentioned 
briefly for general information. 


. Make the course at least one year in 


length and develop some specific skill 
in duties to which the student seems 
best adapted. Adopt a definite policy 
in technical training. Actual skill in 
performance should be demanded with 
both speed and accuracy paramount. 
Where the size of the school permits, 
separate courses in filing and office 
machines are advised. 


. Increase the stress on spelling, pen- 


ship, and fundamental business calcu- 
lation. 


. Utilize the office practice department 


for enabling prospective drop-outs to 
develop skill for specific jobs. 

Increase the practical experience avail- 
able for students in duties of an office 
nature and abolish all work for mem- 
bers of the school force which does not 
add to the training of the students. 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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SALESMANSHIP TEST 
by 
C. A. NOLAN 
Aliquippa Senior High School 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S NOTE—tThis is the first of a series of four tests in 
salesmanship prepared by Mr. C. A. Nolan for publication in 
‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’ exclusively. The words and characters 
printed in Italics constitute a key which may be used for check- 
ing purposes by instructors who reproduce the test for class use. 
Mr. Nolan will be glad to receive reports from teachers who 
make use of these tests as he is desirous of compiling scores for 
the purpose of establishing standard scores for the test. 





COMPLETION TEST 


1. Primitive man carried on an exchange of goods which we call Barter. 
2. Business in this country is becoming increasingly Dependent on Salestnanship. 


3-4-5-6-7. Salesmanship principles govern the following phases of selling: Retail, Wholesale, 
Specialty, Advertising and Correspondence. 


8. Everyone has something to sell. 

9. We can say that President Wilson and Colonel Lindbergh both sold Ideas. 

10. We now look upon true salesmanship as resulting in satisfaction to Both Parties. 
11. The factory system started in England. 

12. During the factory system the store was located in the Home. 

13. Routes taken by goods in distribution are called Channels of Trade. 

14. Producers market their goods through the medium of Middlemen. 

15. Goods needed by everyone in this day and age are known as Staples. 

16. Articles which are not the daily necessities of people are called Specialties. 

17. The salesman who covers a portion of one state is classed as a Traveling Salesman. 
18. The retail salesperson is often a mere Order Taker. 

19-20. The first and last steps in channels of trade are Producer and Consumer. 


21. What is the essential part of anyone’s make up that is often lacking in some salesman? 
Personality. 


22. The continual struggle of the traveling salesman with all the contacts he must make is 
Exhausting. 


23. Health is the prerequisite of all sales people as far as physical make up is concerned. 
24. Sales people should eat 3 meals a day. 


25-26-27-28. The personal appearance of the salesman depends on the following four qualities: 
Physical, Health, Care of Person, and Clothing. 


29. Specialties shops tend to have all their sales people wear Uniforms. 

30. Tapping the table with a pencil when a habit is known as a Mannerism. 

31. Foremost among the desirable mental and moral qualities is Character. 

32. The outstanding test of the salesman’s character is Honesty. 

33. Courtesy arises from a Consideration for the feelings of others. 

34. It is necessary to be Courteous at all times in sales work or in any work in life. 
35. Everyone should be spurred on by Ambition. 

36. The salesman’s schedule for the day is kept on a Planning Sheet. 

37. Leisure time in a retail business may be used for caring for the Stock. 

38. Enthusiasm must have a backbone of Courage. 

39-40. The qualities that contribute to the make up of personality are Mental and Moral. 


TRUE AND FALSE TEST 


1. Our modern conception of salesmanship has broadened so that it involves the idea of 
giving something more than the article sold. 
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21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


. The need for a knowledge of salesmanship decreases as man becomes more civilized. 
. Salesman are born and not made. 


. To become proficient in selling you need only study the principles of the subject. 


Experience in selling is non-essential if you have had a course in Salesmanship. 


. Selling is more important today than it was in 1850. 

. There is no need for the “born salesman” to study Salesmanship in this day and age. 
. The experience of others is of little consequence in the study of Salesmanship. 

. The World War increased our need for better salesmen. 

. Cities are a direct result of salesmanship as it is practiced today in the United States. 
. It is about two and a half centuries since the beginning of the factory system. 

. The factory system spread to Europe shortly after it originated. 

. The manufacturing was done in the home in the age of the factory system. 

. Wholesaling was non-existent during the Middle Ages. 

. Some salesmen earn as high as $10,000 a year. 

. In the U. S. we have thirteen million people devoting their entire time to selling. 

. Types of selling do not differ to a marked degree. 

. The more hands through which goods pass the more profits there are to be earned. 

. With the goods passing through but a few hands the price tends to be high. ‘ 
. By a craftsman, we mean—one who is crafty and unscrupulous in his dealings with 


his fellow men. 


All salesmen of the Keystone Furniture Co. will receive the same welcome by H. S. 
Bittner, local furniture dealer. 


A good personality presumes the absence of all desirable qualities. 
If you will analyze yourself you will have a chance of developing your personality. 
People in sales work are asa rule not as careful in their eating of the noon time meal. 


Some companies have specific instructors for exercising on the part of their e:n- 
ployees. 


Salesmen need at least ten hours sleep a night. 

Emotional states may be expressed by the voice of the salesman. 
Cleanliness is less important than fancy clothes. 

Clothing should not be decorative but ornamental. 

Analyze yourself to know your faults. 

Courtesy is of greater consequence than character. 

Persons without character are a menace to society as a whole. 
There is no distinction between courtesy and politeness. 

Tact is a trait that cannot be cultivated. 

Success is measured only in achieving the great things in life. 


The traveling salesman will find worth while things to devote his time to in the 
evening. 


Enthusiasm is not typified by noise. : 

Retail sales people should rest when not waiting on customers. 

Ambition and day dreaming are synonymous. 

Tact and courtesy are related. 

Common sense and temperance should be adhtred to by the salesmen. 

- this day and age, we note that the persons in sales work earn their living and 
ive it. 


The typical salesman should be ‘‘one who knows everything about everything and 
everything about one thing.” 


. The salesman will find a knowledge of the fundamentals of science almost indis- 


pensable. 

The law of contracts is involved in all sales. 

The profit and loss statement interpretation in granting credit is sometimes essential. 
Knowledge of your firm is non-essential of any type of salesman. 

Principles are the fixed standards which govern the concern. 


A thorough knowledge of his own goods is sufficient to the exclusion of knowledge of 


competing goods. 
An outright attack on competitors is quite excusable. 
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51. The use of language in one form and another is necessary in any business transaction. 


52. The use of improper English will not affect prospects attitude toward the company 
he represents, however it will lower his opinion of the salesman. 


53. Good English is dependent on correct grammar alone. 
54. The principle of emphasis requires that the sales talk be so organized that the ideas 


shall be presented in logical sequence. 


55. By the ‘‘Mechanics of Speech” we mean the use of repetition. 


56. Words are symbolic of ideas. 


57. It is wise to select words with type of prospect in mind. 
58. An example of a hackneyed expression is “‘yours of the tenth instant on hand.” 


59. Correct speech guarantees clear thinking. 


60. A “hackneyed expression’”’ is typical of good rhetoric. 


was OH 








BUSINESS TEACHING AS A CAREER 
(Continued from page 51) 


with business men and dircting student 
activities are also important factors in making 
business training effective for both large and 
small high schools. 


In the larger cities, continuation schools, 
evening schools, opportunity schools and 
other part-time schools offer business courses 
to a smaller but none the less important 
group of business workers who are anxious to 
increase their efficiency on the job. These 
special schools do excellent work but much 
more will be undertaken when the real social 
values of extension training are better appre- 
ciated and additional teachers adapted to 
this kind of education are available. 


Among the private business colleges, the 
well-equipped schools operating on a sound 
scholastic basis have a very definite place in 
providing intensive training for office posi- 
tions and will need increasingly competent 
teachers for their programs. 


In business itself the training departments 
or corporation schools maintained by many 
firms to promote the efficiency of their own 
employees also offer fine opportunities for a 
special type of business teaching ability. 


On the college and university levels, 
increased recognition has been given to com- 
mercial education until now departments or 
schools of commerce offering advanced voca- 
tional training in accounting, economics, 
finance, management, insurance, marketing, 
advertising, secretarial science, statistics and 
research are found in connection with nearly 
all leading institutions of higher learning. 
Among these collegiate schools of business 
the University of Denver School of Commerce 
is proud to have been one of the pioneers. 
Teaching in this field is highly specialized. 


The preparation needed for commercial 
teaching must vary to meet the functions of 
the different types of schools. In general, four 
years of college training in appropriate liberal 
arts, commerce and educational courses are 
rapidly becoming the minimum standard for 
all appointments. For the larger positions of 


leadership, extensive graduate study and 
experience are essential. Among the basic 
qualifications that must be recognized in all 
training programs are: 


1. A suitable teaching personality. This 
includes appearance, health, industry, in- 
tegrity, general intelligence and professional 
attitude. 


2. A good general education background, 
particularly in natural and social sciences and 
in English. 


3. A broad training in the fundamental 
subjects of commerce and economics. 


4. Vocational ability in the business 
subjects to be taught. In commercial educa- 
tion, the instructor must be able to practice 
as well as to teach. 


5. Adequate drill in the technique of 
teaching. The old theory that “he who knows 
his subject can teach it” is no longer accept- 
able. 


6. Actual experience in business to develop 
a better appreciation of the business problems 
and conditions the prospective new employee 
will meet. 


7. A thorough understanding of the 
principles and practices in general education. 


8. Professional training in the underlying 
factors of commercial education. Commercial 
education is in a continual process of readjust- 
ment and development. The teacher who 
does not see the relationship of subjects to 
the whole program of commercial education, 
to education in general, and to business life 
is handicapped as a class room teacher, as a 
student adviser and as a contributor to 
progress and leadership. 


This short outline, it is hoped, has indicated 
something of the functions, the opportunities 
and the needs in the wide field of commercial 
education. For those whose interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities are in the direction of 
both business and education, commercial 
teaching offers a worthwhile career with 
reasonable financial rewards and unlimited 
opportunities to promote the social welfare 
in a very practical way. 
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TRENDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Education has been aptly defined as, the 
process of training the 
individual so that he 
may fit most perfectly 
into his ever-changing 
environment. If that 
is to become a worthy 
process we must realize 
that the school is but 
one of a number of in- 
stitutions which con- 
tribute to this process. 
The home, the church, 
the movie, the press, 
the radio must neces- 
sarily be considered as 
contributing agencies 
which share in the 
process of education today. 

In order better to serve the numerous types 
of adolescents who take advantage of the 
training offered by the public secondary 
schools we have found it advisable to split 
up this process of education within the school 
into what we term differentiated curricula. 
‘ One of these newer types or parts of general 
education is termed ‘‘Practical Arts.”” Within 
this group of Practical Arts we find Commer- 
cial or Business Education. 

Until recently not more than ten percent 
of our educators realized the fact that the 
schools should no longer provide only for a 
select and very limited group who plan to 
become doctors, lawyers, ministers, and col- 
lege professors. Today a general secondary 
education is an equal opportunity for the 
masses. Even in such types of education as 
commercial education, we have placed too 
much emphasis upon a relatively small group 
of pupils who planned to become bookkeepers 
and stenographers. Today our educational 
processes are undoubtedly becoming more 
democratic; more practical, thorough, and 
liberal. 

Never before have we found commercial 
education becoming more and more a definite 
and essential part of every type of specific or 
general education. Possibly it is because we 
are beginning to realize that there is a business 
side to every type of life activity. There isa 
business side to agriculture, industry, en- 
gineering, law, medicine, art; to the church, 
farm, office, home, and even the school. If 
we are to give a well-rounded education in 
the secondary schools we must not overlook 





E. W. Atkinson 


the ever present business transaction with 
which every individual must come into daily 
contact. Today we are reorganizing our com- 
mercial education program, not around the 
job but around the actual contacts and activ- 
ities of the adolescent youth. In this connec- 
tion permit me to mention several of these 
newer objectives. 


I. BACKGROUND OF FUNDAMEN- 
TAL TRAINING FOR ALL. The pupils in 
the newer types of business education courses 
in the secondary schools are expected to have 
or to develop an educational background 
consisting of a ready command of the good 
“old fashioned” fundamental subjects; read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, 
and grammar. Realizing that without further 
interest there is no further learning, we are 
constantly attempting to find new ways and 
better means of assuring a mastery through 
more practical applications of these funda- 
mental principles. We have never found a 
suitable substitute for these essentials, and 
we commercial educators believe more than 
ever that they form the true educational 
background for any type of further study or 
future life activity, regardless of the nature 
of the vocation or occupation which the pupil 
may enter, either by choice or by circum- 
stances. 


II. GENERAL INFORMATION. The 
pupils in the newer types of business educa- 
tion courses in our secondary schools are 
given a fund of general information, both 
social and business, in order that they may 
do better those life activities which they will 
do anyway. Around carefully selected life 
activities we are building projects and units 
for instructional purposes. Through this 
process we should be better able to fit the 
life activities of the community into the 
school, rather than continue to attempt to 
fit the school activities into the life of the 
community. If we are successful in our choice 
of pupil activities, then business education 
will rightfully enjoy greater educational pres- 
tige than it has in the past. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF RIGHT AT- 
TITUDES, CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL 
TRAINING. The pupils in the newer types 
of business education courses will find that 
added emphasis is being placed on the devel- 
opment of those personal qualities so neces- 
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sary for desirable contact with other members 
of society: right actions, proper dress, appre- 
ciation of services received, right attitudes 
that lead to a higher type of citizenship and 
social order. Character training through 
continuous “doing activities” of an ethical 
nature should undoubtedly help develop 
within the individual fixed habits and higher 
ideals of manhood and womanhood and 
foster all that makes for right living and good 
citizenship. 

IV. PERSONAL USE VALUES. The 
pupils in the newer types of business educa- 
tion courses in the secondary schools will find 
that more emphasis is being placed upon the 
essentials of a good business education be- 
cause of its personal use and practical value 
to everybody. Take typewriting for example. 
No longer are we limiting our facilities to the 
training of typists and stenographers for office 
positions. We are just beginning to realize 
the great personal use value of a practical 
skill in typewriting to the average person, 
the teacher, the university student, the 
minister, the journalist, the business man, 
the professional man, the housewife. In this 
connection we realize that different degrees 
of technique and speed will be determined by 
the practical use to which such personal 
skill is to be put by the individual. This 
same personal use value is being developed 
in courses in bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
commercial law, in fact, throughout the entire 
commercial program. 


V. GUIDANCE. The pupils in the newer 
types of business education courses in our 
secondary schools are not only in close con- 
tact with teachers who are becoming experts 
in the field of education, but who are becom- 
ing equally expert in the field of guidance. 
Under such favorable environment the apti- 
tudes, abilities, and limitations of each indi- 
vidual pupil are carefully studied in order 
that we may more effectively train each pupil 
in the field within which he can be of greatest 
service to society and achieve the greatest 
personal success. Only those stenographic 
pupils who are masters of spelling, excel in 
the correct use of oral and written English, 
value the importance of exact punctuation in 
correspondence, can be depended upon to use 
good judgment in handling office routine, and 
possess other necessary personal, social, and 
skill aptitudes will be encouraged to take 
further training along secretarial lines. Only 
those bookkeeping pupils who are careful and 
neat in their work and habits, write a legible 
hand, possess a skillful application of figure 
sense, and have other necessary personal, 
social, and skill aptitudes will be encouraged 
to take further training along accounting 
lines. The others and undoubtedly a much 
larger number than in the past, will be guided 
into the non-stenographic, non-bookkeeping 
courses where their success may be more 
certain. We are constantly attempting to 
find more and better ways of determining 
those ambitions, interests, skills, aspirations, 


and natural abilities that lie hidden within 
every adolescent youth. Through proper 
guidance and more practical courses in pre- 
vocational exploration, we shall surely find 
better ways of developing and making use of 
worthy personal adaptations in the various 
fields of life activities. 


VI. VOCATION. The pupils in the newer 
types of business education courses in the 
secondary schools will find that the purely 
vocational and _ skill-building emphasis is 
being more and more withheld until the later 
years of the secondary school training. Less 
time is wasted when the actual training is 
undertaken and a much better foundation 
will have been laid for the various types of 
intensive commercial and business training 
in cases where it can be justified. Since fifty 
percent of all secondary school graduates 
and drop-outs either by choice or by necessity, 
enter positions in the business world, we 
must not overlook the high degree of skill- 
training needed for them to compete with 
experienced workers already in the field, and 
of late with a large number of college trained 
students who of necessity must find their way 
into business positions on the lower levels. 
Occupational surveys are giving us a pretty 
accurate idea as to the néeds and demands 
for our commercially trained pupils together 
with a pretty accurate idea as to the type of 
training needed. 

Guidance, placement, follow-up, promo- 
tional and extension training each forms a 
definite part of a complete business training 
for those individuals who select these minor 
positions as entrance opportunities into the 
field of business. In many communities ex- 


ploration through some form of cooperative . 


or part-time training is being offered in order 
that these prospective office and store workers 
may learn more about actual business require- 
ments through participation in the jobs 
themselves before they have finished their 
school training. This pre-vocational explora- 
tion also enables the youth to comprehend 
in some measure the real co:nplexities in 
modern business and the relation of his tasks 
to those which others are doing. Those of us 
who are nearest to this field sincerely believe 
that the secondary school commercial de- 
partments have passed through the “‘Clerical- 
Mill” stage with all its defects and just criti- 
cism, and are now broadening out into the 
larger and more significant phases of general 
business education, democratic, social, and 
economic in character. 


The percentage of all secondary school 
pupils taking commercial courses has grown 
to twenty, forty, sixty, and even eighty 
percent in many communities. It is entirely 
probable that many of the newer types of 
business courses will soon become required of 
all pupils; required because they form such a 
necessary and vital part of any well-rounded 
general secondary school education. As Judge 
Gary once stated, ‘‘Education alone or mental 
capacity will not adequately provide the 
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necessities of life, unless there is possessed 
some practical business ability.” The boys 
and girls who go through the secondary 
schools of today, completely ignoring what 
business education has to offer them are 
passing up a very essential part of their 
general secondary school education. 


Thus, may we conclude that if education 
is to be known as a process of training which 
enables its recipients to fit more perfectly 
into ever-changing environments, may it not 
also require that some type of business edu- 
cation be included in that educational process 
in order to insure a proper balance of personal 
efficiency for the best performance and ac- 
complishment of life’s duties and obligations. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Ph. D. 
Arizona State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Oe 


The Central Section of the OHIO EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Dayton, October 30 and 31. 
There will be a Commercial Teachers Section 
meeting on Friday, October 30. The speakers 
will include Professor R. G. Walters, Director 
of Teacher Training, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, and Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Assistant Professor of Commerce, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Mrs. Erma L. Young, Dayton Cooperative 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, is the Chairman 
and it is due to her efforts that such an 
attractive program will be offered. 


KK 


EARL CLEVENGER is a new instructor 
this year in the De- 
partment of Commerce 
of the Ball State 
Teachers College of 
Muncie, Indiana. He 
has taken the place of 
Mr. Basil Swinford, 
who is on leave of 
absence attending the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Clevenger has 
been head of the com- 
mercial department in 
the High School, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, for the 
past five years. He 
was a member of the 
committee which recently revised the Okla- 
homa State High School Course of Study in 
Commercial Subjects. He graduated from the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1929, and obtained his 
Master of Science degree from the same 
school in 1931. He has also done graduate 
work at the University of Denver. 


Earl Clevenger 
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GRADUATE SURVEY 


To formulate the basis for facts upon which 
to lay the foundations 
of curriculum revision 
a Graduate Survey was 
carried out at the 
Commercial High 
School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, of which 
Mr. Walter B. Spencer 
is the Principal. A can- 
vass of the graduates 
of the ten classes 1921-— 
1930 brought together 
data and experiences 
of 980 individuals. 
These have been tab- 
ulated and an exhaus- 
tive report prepared. 


The Survey sought to find out from the 
graduates the subjects in the curriculum of 
which they had found need in their work, 
those in which they felt need of more training, 
and those in which the training might have 
been lessened. In regard to the graduates 
themselves the Survey asked as to the contact 
which brought about the first job, its nature, 
wages, length of stay and reasons for leaving; 
also, as to any special or further training 
received. 





George S. Murray 


The results were classified and tabulated 
according to classes, sex and dominant voca- 
tional experience, and much data of interest 
and value collected. The graduates in many 
instances were extremely frank in their 
expression of opinion. 


Briefly, the report shows typing as the 
most valuable subject both for girls and for 
boys. Stenography occupies a conspicuous 
place in the mind of the girls, 205 of them 
taking jobs as stenographers. The boys, 
following another turn, see arithmetic as 
their strong point. While the girls would 
advocate more training in stenography and 
comptometer, the boys would propose added 
instruction in letter-writing, bookkeeping and 
commercial law. 


Friends are valuable assets in securing 
jobs, the Survey revealed, the high school 
employment department came next, with 
personal application in third place. 


Stenographic positions call the girls, 
clerical jobs are secured by the boys. A third 
to a half change to other positions within two 
years, or they remain with their first firm 
indefinitely. 


Poor pay is the major reason given for 
leaving the first job, but less than a tenth 
give that. The other reasons are widely 
scattered and less in volume. 


GEORGE S. MURRAY 


Director of Graduate Survey 
Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE IN 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Editor’s Note—Miss Hoagland uses 
“Factors of Economic Geography” by 
Staples and York as a basic text in the 
course offered in the Pershing Co. High 
School at Lovelock, Nev. 


I. Aims or Objectives in Teaching the 
Subject. 


1. To enable pupil to gain power to 


interpret the industrial, social, and 
economic contacts of his environ- 
ment. 


. To train pupils in the type of think- 


ing most utilized in everyday 
problems, the solution of which 
requires: 


A. The gathering of facts. 

B. The evaluation of facts. 

C. The drawing of general con- 
clusions when the facts in- 
volved in a given situation are 
known. 

furnish the background of 
knowledge of economic conditions 
necessary for a wise selection of a 
vocation. 


II. Pupil Activities. 


Reading. 

A. For the gathering of facts for the 
interpretation of problems. 

B. For leisure. 


. Formal and informal discussion. 


A. For the purpose of clarifying 
ideas and presenting both 
sides of a question. 


. Problem solving. 


A. For the purpose of training in 
the type of thinking most 
utilized in everyday life. 


. Oral reports. 


A. For the purpose of effectively 
organizing and presenting ma- 
terial to enrich the content of 
the course. 


. Notebook work. 


A. For the purpose of encouraging 
the reading of current litera- 
ture and the collecting and the 
classifying of material of indi- 
vidual interest. 


. Construction of charts, time lines, 


diagrams, and graphs. 

A. For the purpose of presenting 
graphically certain movements 
and problems studied in the 
Geography course. 


III. General Method of Procedure. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


3. 


. The Laboratory Plan. 


A. Part of the studying takes place 
in the class room. The pupil 
is taught to use books, maga- 
zines, maps, charts, and pic- 
tures. The teacher becomes 
the guide for both individual 
and class work. 

B. This plan leaves time outside the 
class room for wider reading. 


. The Notebook should be a scrap- 


book that contains clippings, maps, 
charts, etc. 


Wide Reading. 

A. It is necessary to give the child 
an opportunity to read widely 
in the fields of current events, 
travel, biography, history, and 
fiction. 


Testing Results. 


i. 


Examinations hold an important 
and legitimate place in devices for 
measuring pupil attainment. It is 
recommended that the new type 
objective test composed of true- 
false, multiple choice, matching, and 
complete questions be used as a 
means of testing the pupil] not only 
in factual knowledge, but in his 
ability to think, form judgments, 
etc. 


. Suggested Projects. 


1. 
2. 


Term Paper on Vital Subject. 


Slides and Films Showing Indus- 
tries. 


3. Trips to Local Industrial Plants. 
4. 


Community Survey of Industries 
which might be added to our 
community. 


. Maps and graphs to illustrate sta- 


tistical data on products. 


Minimum Essentials or Requirements. 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Test Book Assignments. 
Oral Reports. 

Written Reports. 
Current Reading. 


Professional Books and Magazines for 


Z. 


dS 


Auk w 


Teachers. 


American Foreign Policy of U. S. 
by Williams. 


. Nations as Neighbors by Packard 


& Sinnott. 


. National Geographic Magazine, 
. Literary Digest. 


Time. 


. Outlook. 
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7. Review of Reviews. 

8. World’s Work. 

9. American Forestry. 

10. American Magazine. 


VIII. Special Teaching Aids. 


1. Current Events Bulletin Board. 
2. Teachers’ Manual for Use with 
Text. 


3. Chocolate Exhibit by Walter Baker 
Chocolate Co. 

4. Manufacture of Wheat Flour Ex- 
hibit by Russell-Miller Co. 

5. Armour’s Food Source Map. 

6. The Story of the Tire by Goodrich 
Tire Co. 

7. Sunkist Educational Exhibit by 
California Fruit Growers Ex. 

8. The Story of the Banana. United 
Fruit Co. 

9. Pamphlets from Swift and Armour’s 
Packing Co. 


Note—In a semester course of from 
eighteen to twenty weeks, six weeks should 
be devoted to each of the following units: 

1. The Commercial Development of the 

United States. 

2. The Interdependence of Modern Indus- 

trial Nation. 

3. The Changing Agricultural Nations. 


Suggested Topics to be Treated Under 
Unit I— 

. The vast expanse of the United States. 

. The development of transportation. 

. The development of communication. 

. The natural resources of the United 
States. 

. The advance from simple tools to com- 
plicated machines. 

. The development of agriculture. 

. Interdependence in modern life. 
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Suggested Topics to be Treated Under 
Unit II— 


1. Agricultural and industrial life in the 
Middle Ages. 

. England’s development as a _ great 
trading nation. 

. The industrial development of France. 
. The development of Germany as a 
great trading and industrial nation. 

. The trade relations between the United 

States and rest of the world. 
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Suggested Topics to be Treated Under 
Unit III. 


1. Agricultural and industrial development 
of Russia. 

. The smaller European nations. 

. Effect of the industrial development of 
the outside world on China. 

. Industrialization of Japan. 

. South America as a country of contrasts 
and many different types of life. 

. Constructive review. 


MARY A. HOAGLAND 


Pershing Co. High School 
Lovelock, Nev, 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In many schools the problem of properly 
supervising the handling of and accounting 
for money taken in for athletic games, enter- 
tainments, school newspapers, school annuals 
and other extra-curricular activities presents 
a serious problem. 


Extra-curricular activities, when properly 
directed and supervised, play an important 
part in every school yet unless business like 
methods are used the possibilities of petty 
theft may cause dishonest habits to be formed 
and the participation in the activities will 
result in a detriment rather than a benefit. 


The most satisfactory method of handling 
the finances for school activities is by some 
centralized form and a type that has been 
meeting with much favor in a great many 
schools is the central treasurer plan. This 
plan may be easily adopted by any school. 


The central treasurer is the hub around 
which the whole financial system revolves. 
Students should be left to do as much of the 
work as possible and assume a great share of 
the responsibility but the central treasurer 
should be some faculty member. Student 
members of various organizations could not 
be held liable upon contracts made by the 
organizations if they wished to take advantage 
of their legal right to plead infancy. 


Duties of the central treasurer are as 
follows: 


1. Receive all money raised by any organ- 
ization or activity of the high school from the 
activity treasurers. 


2. Issue money or checks when proper 
requisitions are presented. 


3. Keep necessary accounting records 
necessary to the check up of finances and 
financial transactions. 

4. Furnish monthly and annual financial 
reports to the principal and activity treas 
urers. 

The central treasurer is the custodian of 
all the funds of all organizations and ac- 
tivities. He should carry fidelity insurance; 
that is he should be bonded (at the expense of 
the activities) for the faithful performance 
of his duty. The amount of this bond will 
depend upon the amount of money handled 
at any one time. 

The central treasurer system does not do 
away with the student treasurers of the 
various school organizations. The student 
treasurers duties should be as follows: 

1. Collect and receive all the money for 
his activity. 

2. Deposit these funds with the central 
treasurer. 

3. Keep a record of all funds received or 
disbursed by his organization. 

4. Fill out requisition blanks. 

5. Check his books at the end of each 
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month to see that they properly balance 
with those of the central treasurer. 


The only. books the activity treasurer will 
need for accounting purposes will be a loose- 
leaf standard columnar book which he may 
use as a cash book. 


When money is deposited with the central 
treasurer he should issue a receipt to the 
organization treasurer. This should be issued 
in duplicate, the original going to the organ- 
ization treasurer and the carbon copy kept by 
the central treasurer. 


The activity treasurer pays all bills incurred 
by his organization. When he receives a bill 
he issues a request for a check to the central 
treasurer. 


This should be issued in a duplicate of 
different color. The original is presented 
together with the invoice to be paid to the 
central treasurer; the duplicate is retained by 
the activity treasurer for his records. 


All pay orders presented by the activity 
treasurers should be paid by voucher checks 
signed by the central treasurer. By the use 
of a voucher check the payee knows exactly 
what items are covered and the central 
treasurer has a complete record of the 
transaction. 


It is not necessary for the central treasurer 
to install a complicated accounting system to 
record the financial operations of the various 
activities. A standard columnar book, loose 
leaf preferred, may serve as a cash book and 
ledger combined. The first pages may be 
used for a general or control account in which 
all entries irrespective of organizations are 
recorded. 


Following the control account there should 
be an account for each organization, or 
activity of the high school. The form for the 
individual accounts may be the same as for 
the control account. The items are then 
posted from the control account to the 
various organization accounts. If desired a 
separate journal and ledger may be kept but 
they are not at all necessary. 


The system of accounting just outlined is 
so simple that auditing should not be difficult 
unless entries have been vague or improperly 
made or improperly posted. These steps may 
be used as a procedure for auditing. 


1. The balance of the control or cash book 
should equal the check stub balance. 

2. The sum of the balances of all the 
activity accounts should equal the balance 
of the control account or cash book. 

3. The cash deposits should equal the sum 
of all the receipts given activity treasurers. 

4. The total cash disbursed should equal 
the total of the pay orders presented the 
central treasurer by the activity treasurers. 

Books should be posted at the end of each 
day if necessary. At the end of each month 
bank balances should be issued to each 
organization and a financial report sent to the 


principal. All activity treasurers should 
submit their books to the central treasurer for 
inspection or auditing. 

Should there be a difference in the books of 
the central treasurer and the activity treas- 
urers the responsibility for the correction of 
the error must be borne by the one who can- 
not show the proper supporting evidence; 
that is receipts, requisitions and so on. 


HARRY C. ECKHOFF 
Joint Union High School 
Orland, Calif. 
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ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 


A joint meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Business School Owners Association and of 
members of the Accredited Commercial 
Schools was held in Tacoma, Washington, on 
August 7 and 8. The meeting drew a large 
attendance and the program was of excellent 
quality. The speakers included B. F. Wil- 
liams of Des Moines, Iowa, President of the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools; J. H. Beatty, Victoria, Canada, 
President of the Pacific Northwest Business 
School Owners Association; and Lester Kel- 
ley, County Commissioner of Pierce County. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
include R. I. Wise of Grays Harbor Business 
College, Aberdeen, Wash., President; and 
Miss Laura Rogers of Rogers Business Col- 
lege, Everett, Wash., Secretary-Treasurer. 
President Beatty appointed a committee to 
formulate some plan for a definite require- 
ment as to curricula and standardization of 
examinations. Those appointed to this com- 
mittee include the following: Chas. F. Walker 
of the Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Ore., Chairman; A. A. Peterson of 
Wilson’s Modern Business College, Seattle, 
Wash.; R. I. Wise of Grays Harbor Business 
College, Aberdeen, Wash.; Laura Rogers, 
Rogers Business College, Everett, Wash. At 
the request of the members of the committee, 
Mr. Beatty was appointed to serve on the 
committee. The next meeting will be held in 
Everett, June 29, 1932. 


KK 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Fall’s Business College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
September 1, the school having been estab- 
lished in 1882. The school was originally 
organized by Alexander Fall, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Houston W. Fall, in 1913 
following his death. 

The school is a member of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
and is considered one of the leading private 
commercial schools of Tennessee. 
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VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 


After a biology teacher was through de- 
scribing a rare animal 
to the class, one of the 
students raised his 
hand and asked him: 
“What does it look 
like?” 

Many a time no 
such question is asked 
to bring out the com- 
plete or partial failure 
in one’s teaching. In 
the foregoing instance, 
if each student were 
asked to describe the 
animal, no two answers 
would be alike. On the 
other hand, if the 
teacher had tried to secure a picture of it and 
then supplemented his talk with this picture 
the possibilities are that each student’s im- 
pression of it would be alike and true. 


Visual instruction must not be an end in 
itself but only a means to an end. It should 
be used to supplement the regular classwork. 
Visual aids may be used effectively in AVY 
subject, but more so in such subjects as 
Commercial Geography. My measurements 
along this direction have proven conclusively 
that the student secures a more accurate and 
detailed knowledge; that he absorbs it quicker 
and retains it longer; that study steps out of 
being a burden and turns into pleasure and 
added interest. 


The securing of best results in visual edu- 
cation depends upon the attitude of the 
teacher. There are two attitudes, the passive 
and the active, one of which every teacher 
adheres to. You cannot have both. You 
cannot be a conservative and a progressive 
at the same time. There is a wide difference 
between the two. To utilize in your teaching 
ordinary visual aids employed by every 
teacher in every classroom and to be satisfied 
with that is to have the passive attitude. 
But when, in addition to this, you have that 
restless feeling within, which urges you on 
and on for a broader and deeper activity 
along this line; when you want to bring the 
class out to come into contact with the outside 
world, or, to have real life break into the 
cold walls of the school and reach your class; 
when you make your class part of life itself 
and not an artificial entity separate from it 
and prepare the pupils intelligently and effi- 
ciently in it, then you have the active atti- 
tude. 

What are some of the aids that a teacher 
with this active attitude employs? Such a 
teacher begins with the theory which the 
subject of “Evidence” in law has laid down, 
viz., the best evidence is the real evidence 
and next to that, is the copy or picture of 
the real. 

With this in mind, the teacher first seeks 





P. Gabriel 


the real thing as a visual aid in his teaching. 
Among others ways he may accomplish this 
by: 

1. Securing actual samples such as iron 
ore, cotton bolls, etc. The class may be 
divided into correspondence committees 
and each group may be assigned different 
subjects. Some may be asked to secure 
samples of fibre plants; others, minerals, 
etc. Correspondence may be carried on 
with firms, other schools, and American 
consuls in the area where the article is 
produced. For example, in this way 
students have secured sisal from the 
American Consul at Yucatan, Mexico. 


2. Visitation to plants, etc. The student 
committees referred to above may make 
the arrangements with the teacher’s 
approval. This gives the student real 
contact with materials and processes 
which no book can convey vividly 
enough. Unfortunately guides are not 
well versed and students are frequently 
rushed through the plants. The ideal 
perceptual experiencing is attained when 
motion pictures giving details of the 
process precede such a visit. About a 
month ago we had motion pictures of 
the sugar industry from the plantation 
to the table with samples and a lecturer 
sent by the company. After seeing the 
detailed processes of refining, we went 
to the plant to see actually how it was 
done. This method of presentation is 
the strongest and will help the student 
to retain the knowledge thus acquired. 


3. Charts. It is not always possible to 
visit plants. The next best thing is to 
secure industrial charts from museums, 
firms, etc. These charts give the student 
an actual idea of changes in form of the 
raw material to the finished product. 
For example: ‘Raw cotton to finished 
material.”” Each step is shown on the 
chart of the change of the cotton boll 
to the finished cloth with typewritten 
explanations under each step. 


It is not always possible to secure the real 
evidence and so we are forced to resort to the 
use of secondary evidence. This is the next 
best thing we can do in offering visual aids to 
the class. We can do this by the use of 
pictures in the following forms: 


1. Mounted pictures. These pictures 
may be secured from museums, libraries, 
firms, etc. They are neatly-mounted 
pictures with brief typed information 
pasted on each picture. Sore are 
beautifully colored. These may be had 
in a veriety of topics, such as industrial 
procesves, foreign countries, animal and 
plant life, history, literature, etc. They 
come in sets—so many pictures to a set. 
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For example: “Scenes in Italy—35 pic- 
tures.” 

2. Portfolio of pictures and brief printed 
texts. These may be secured on any 
topic same as in mounted pictures and 
are excellent for assigning topics to 
students for talks by them to the class. 
They have pictures to illustrate their 
talk with and are far more interesting 
both to the student preparing it and the 
class listening to it. 


3. Lantern slides and lectures accom- 
panying them descriptive of the slides. 
These may be secured in a variety of 
subjects, such a “Idylls of the King— 
55 slides” and ‘‘The Story of Silk—49 
slides.” 


4. Motion pictures. These may be had 
in 35 or 16 mm. widths in any subject 
from the same sources, viz., museums, 
libraries, Y. M. C. A., firms, U. S. De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Mining, Educational film distribu- 
tors, such as Rothaker Film Corporation, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City, etc. 
They are the best medium that is in 
use today as a secondary aid in visual 
education. We cannot all be fortunate 
enough to visit the countries of South 
America, Africa, Europe, or Asia, but 
we can all, by this instrumentality, 
bring those countries right into our 
classroom and travel through them. We 
cannot all see a coal mine in operation 
but we can transfer the coal mine to the 
classroom and go through it. We cannot 
be fortunate in seeing Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet on the stage but we can bring 
the best actors into our classroom by 
the use of the films and see their master- 
ful acting. We cannot all see the Shrines 
of American Liberty but we can bring 
them to the classroom one by one by 
the use of the movies with a thrill that 
will never die but will grow in years. 
No matter what the subject you are 
teaching you can generally find a motion 
picture that will apply to it, will add 
greater interest to your subject, and 
will motivate them for better achieve- 
ment. 


May I quote here one of the student’s 
reports on the ‘‘Romance of Rubber?” No 
advance notice was given that I was to test 
them ten days later. It was a satisfaction to 
see that most students had put in their reports 
such details and in such consecutive order 
that no other method of teaching could have 
secured that retaining result in forty minutes. 
Joun Ferenc wrote in part: 


“The latex is placed in a large tank on the 
ceiling of a sealed chamber. Outside is a 
blower which is connected to the chamber. 
The blower is lit and blows hot air into the 
chamber, and the latex is let down a pipe to 
a spray, which revolves at 3,000 revolutions 
per minute. The latex is sprayed about, and 


the moisture in it is absorbed by the hot air, 
which then escapes through exhausts. The 
dry flakes of pure rubber float to the floor 
into trays which are taken out of the chamber 
every 45 minutes or thereabouts. They are 
then compressed into bales weighing 200 Ibs.” 

The importance of films in education has 
been shown by the establishment of film 
libraries in colleges and universities, such as 
the University of Nebraska and large public 
school systems with a director in charge. 
Other schools have visual aid directors who 
have complete charge of this phase of edu- 
cation. 

We are only on the threshold of visual 
education. It will not be long until educa- 
tional talkies will invade our schools. Already 
they have been introduced at the Horace 
Mann and Lincoln experimental schools of 
Columbia University. These will be followed 
by the three dimensional stereoscopic motion 
pictures, where the actors and things cease 
to be images but stand forth like real crea- 
tures and things. Then the time is not far 
off that television will enter the school sys- 
tems whereby: one master teacher will be 
able to talk and demonstrate to millions of 
students from coast to coast. We are living 
in the age of miracles and all these changes 
are apt to come about suddenly. The present 
teaching force will continue on its noble 
guidance and directing but on different bases. 
Teaching will then cease to be an art but 
will become a science with results as certain 
as day following night. 


P. GABRIEL, LL. B. 
Cliffside Park High School 
Grantwood, N. J. 
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NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION PROGRAM 


Chairman — Mr. Lyle O. Willhite, Bowling 
Green Senior High School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


Place — Room 17 Vocational School, Madi- 
son Avenue and Michigan Streets, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Time — 2 p. m. 
1. General Business Meeting. 


2. Address — ‘“‘The Philosophy of Com- 
mercial Education,” Mr. C. M. Yoder, 
President of State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


3. Round Table discussion for teachers of 
Bookkeeping and allied subjects. — 
Leader, Mr. C. R. DeLong, Central 
High School, Lima, Ohio. 

4. Round Table discussion for the teachers 
of Shorthand and Typewriting. — 
Leader, Miss Ethel Elliott, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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MR. AND MRS. D. C. BROWN 
CELEBRATE 
GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 





Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Brown will celebrate 
their Golden Wedding Anniversary October 
12 (Columbus Day). Mr. Brown has a wide 
acquaintance among school executives and 
teachers throughout the Central States. He 
began his career as a teacher in the country 
schools at the age of 18. He served as County 
Superintendent of Schools in Vandalia 
County, Illinois, and as Superintendent of 
City Schools in Vandalia. He was engaged 
in private school work in Peoria, Centralia 
and Aurora over a period of twenty-five 
years. At one time he owned Brown’s 
Business College at Centralia. 

In 1917 he was employed by the South- 
Western Publishing Company. After repre- 
senting the company in the field for several 
years, he was promoted to the position as 
manager of the Chicago office in October, 
1921. He is still serving in this position and 
those who know him best declare that he is 
a younger man now than he was ten years 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Brown reside at Glen- 
wood, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 

AK 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association will meet in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 22, 1931. The 
program follows: 

“The Place and Content of the High School 
Course in Salesmanship”—R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
“Observations from a Study of Bookkeeping 
Papers of the Indiana State Commercial 
Contests, 1928-1929’’—J. Marvin Sipe, Union 
City, Ind. 

“An Individual Student Plan of Teaching 
oe Marie Yates, Muncie, 

nd. 

“Problems of Teaching Typewriting”—R. F. 
Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





ORTON E. BEACH APPOINTED HEAD 
OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 





Orton E. Beach 


ORTON E. BEACH was recently chosen 
Head of the Commercial Department in 
Lowell, Massachusetts High School, succeed- 
ing Mr. Albert D. Mack who died in July. 


Mr. Beach has been Head of the Secretarial 
Division for the past fifteen years, during 
which time International honors have come 
to the school through his division. For ten 
years he has been Director of Placement for 
the entire school, and during the past five 
years he has been Assistant Head of the 
Commercial Department. 


Mr. Beach has been active in the New 
England High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association and the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, having served as presi- 
dent of the first named in 1929, and had a 
prominent part in the convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
convention at the Statler Hotel in Boston 
last April. He was a speaker on the program 
of the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation in Des Moines last December. 


Mr. Beach has had considerable experience 
as director of Commercial Teacher Training 
classes in Boston University, State Normal 
School, Plymouth, N. H., and at the Summer 
Institute conducted by the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Previous to entering the teaching field, Mr. 
Beach had valuable business experience as 
Private Secretary and later Manager of a 
large private school in Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND THE I. Q. 


studies and tests are 
bringing to us, the 
realization that intel- 
ligence tests and I.Q.’s 
have been much over- 
estimated. These two 
studies will show that. 

Three years ago, I 
arranged my students 
according to their I. 
Q.’s and put them in 
the grade class where 
I thought they be- 
longed. For instance: 
a student having an 
I. Q. of 128 went in 
the superior class (or 
from 95-100). Supe- 
rior students went in the E group (or 90-100). 
The average I. Q. in the 80-90 group; so that 
the low I. Q.’s might not be given an in- 
feriority complex; I grouped them in the 
75-85 group, secretly not expecting them to 
make the grade. 


My idea was, that with persuasion, the 
students would naturally group themselves 
in their correct place, according to their I. Q’s. 
I followed the plan for a year, studying the 
results, which forever disspelled my faith in 
I. Q’s. My greatest trouble was not in keep- 
ing the dull students from failing but in 
keeping the superior students out of the 
failing ranks. 


This first study shows definitely that there 
is no correlation between the I. Q. of the 
student and his ranking in the class: 


More and more, 





Lokile Hicks 


Fifty-three students were given a series of 
bookkeeping tests that extended over a 
period of eight days. The Carlson tests were 
used. The students were ranked from 1 to 
53, their rank being determined by (1) speed, 
(2) accuracy, (3) neatness. In this manner 
there could be little discrepancy in the 
teacher’s grading. Bookkeeping lends itself 
well to such grading because of the necessary 
accuracy in results. They were then ranked 
as to I. Q’s. and the correlation studied. When 
found, it was very low—.2645. 


Student ranking 3 in I. Q. ranked 9 in the 
test; student ranking 12 in I. Q. ranked 36 
in the test; student ranking 1 in I. Q. ranked 
41 in test, etc. 


This study, along with my own personal 
experience also stated above would indicate 
that there is no close correlation of I. Q’s. 
with bookkeeping grades. 


This next study shows that the failing 
grades in bookkeeping are made by students 
with superior or average intelligence—not 
sub-normal students, as is often suspected: 

This study was based on the final grades 
of 150 beginning bookkeeping students. This 
covers three years’ work and represents the 
grades of four teachers. Because the grades 


of four teachers are represented, any dis- 
crepancies in individual grading should have 
been overcome. 


Out of the group studied, there were 7 E 
(95-100) students, 21 E (90-94) students, 
35 G (85-89) students, 38 G (80-84) students, 
39 P (75-79) students and 8 failures (below 
75). 

The native ability, general intelligence 
(I. Q.) of each student was ascertained and 
out of each grade group the following was 
found: 


In the E group, 2 of the students were 
found to be of Superior ability; 4 of Average 
ability. Of the average students one had 
already had some training in Bookkeeping, 
this accounting for his Superior work. The 
other Average students were found to be E 
students in all their work. Here is a good 
example of acquired or individual traits, 
such as industry, ambition, perseverance, 
etc., which causes a student to surmount 
lack of native ability and by sheer hard 
work make a superior grade. There was in 
this group, one Very Dull student. 


Of the E group, 6 students were of Superior 
ability and 14 of Average; one Dull one. 
Here again we see traits of industry and 
ambition causing ordinary’ individuals by 
hard work to get into a higher group. 

Of the G group, 8 students were of superior 
ability, 20 of normal ability and 7 of sub- 
normal ability. Here we find the combination 
of low ability and acquired traits of industry, 
etc. 


In the G group, we find 4 superior, 24 
normal, 9 dull, and one very dull student. 


In the P group, we find three superior, 24 
normal, 11 dull, and one very dull. It is 
interesting to note three superior students 
here, for in spite of their high native ability, 
their individual traits such as laziness, indo- 
lence, etc., brought them into a lower grade 
group. 

But the most interesting and revealing 
facts come from observation of the failing 
group. Here are two superior students and 
six average students. Note that there are 
no dull students here. 


A thorough study of the individual traits 
of these two Superior students showed two 
girls, one 15 years old who wanted to quit 
school, was indifferent to all work, was 
interested extremely in the other sex, had 
made four F’s in her subjects. No effort 
would induce her to work. The other girl 
was totally indifferent, was lazy, and had 
failed several subjects. 

Out of the five normal failures went native 
traits such as laziness, indifference to school, 
subject matter, dislike of school, interested 
in other sex, failure to keep books, frequent 
absences, etc. 

Out of the failures there was only one 
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justifiable one. One student could be present 
only one period a day. 

The important fact is that there are no 
Dull or Very Dull students in this failing 
group, indicating that by sufficient effort 
those students were able to make a passing 
grade. This would also indicate that the 
failures, being of superior or normal intelli- 
gence, failed because of individual traits 
already mentioned. 


DEDUCTIONS: 


1. There is no correlation between I. Q.’s 
and the rank of the student in Book- 
keeping. 

2. That in Bookkeeping, failing grades are 
made by students with Superior or 
Average intelligence—not sub-normal 
students, as is often suspected. 

3. That these above failures are due to 
individual traits such as laziness, indif- 
ference to the subject, to school, lack of 
ambition, outside interests, etc., and 
not I. Q’s. 


4. That one of the greatest problems of a 
teacher in this subject, in addition to 
encouragement and helping along the 
poor student, is to prevent her brighter 
and more gifted students from failing. 


I believe we should know the I. Q’s. of our 
students in order to hold the Superior student 
to better work. We may not get it, but at 
the same time, it will give us some foundation 
for guiding him. Knowledge of I. Q’s gives 
us patience where it is greatly needed in 
carrying on our work with the students, but 
as far as the I. Q. being an indication of the 
grades of the students, this is not true. The 
I. Q’s indicate the type of work and degree 
of success we may expect from our students; 
whether we get it or not depends on the 
individual traits of the students. 


LOKILE HICKS, A. B. 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School 
Evansville, Ind. 


AK 


NORTH EASTERN OHIO 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Luncheon Meeting — $1.25 per plate 
October 30 — Hotel Statler Lattice Room — 
Cleveland 


“What Does Commercial Training Contribute 
to Character?”—Doctor Roscoe Gilmore 
Stott > 

“Latest Developments in Commercial Edu- 
cation”—J. O. Mallott, Commercial Spe- 
cialist, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
a. C. 

Music, Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
Cleveland 

Reservations may be addressed to Miss 


Imogene Pilcher, Secretary, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland. 


PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR 
IN TEACHING 


Psychologists agree that success in teaching 
does not depend to a 
great extent on school- 
ing, but almost wholly 
on “personality,” or 
“The outward expres- 
sion of inner life.’ 
Contact compels a stu- 
dent to make judg- 
ments from the man- 
ners, habits and atti- 
tudes of a_ teacher 
toward life. The abil- 
ity to please others and 
a wholesome outlook 
on life are more im- 
portant as factors in 
successful teaching 
than preparation for and: the technique of 
teaching combined. 


What is “Personality?” Personality is the 
outward expression of inner life and its out- 
ward manifestation is evidenced by many 
traits essential to good teaching. The first 
quality of personality is positiveness: pre- 
senting your instruction, your attitudes and 
your thought in a “yes’”’ manner rather than 
a “‘no” manner. 

Second—loyalty 

Third—tesponsibility 

Fourth—personal appearance and manners 

Fifth—tact 

Sixth—enthusiasm 

Seventh—optimism 

Eighth—sense of humor; happiness 

Ninth—aggressiveness 

Tenth—health. 


Over one hundred personal qualities may 
be named which are generally considered the 
outstanding requisites for the teaching pro- 
fession. 





K. B. Haas 


HOW PERSONALITY AFFECTS 
QUALITY OF TEACHING 


Most of the habits and facts taught by the 
school are acquired through imitation. The 
student acquires and develops habits of pen- 
manship and knowledge of written work 
through imitating approved forms. The skills 
and facts that make up the contribution of 
the average good school are acquired through 
simple and very direct imitation. Rarely is 
the adolescent’s imitation of the indirect kind. 

Imitation of the teachers’ personal traits 
by the student is desirable provided the traits 
are positive ones. Imitation acquaints the 
student with his own powers. In imitating the 
teachers’ speech, posture, address, or method 
of attacking a problem there are revealed to 
him his personal abilities, weaknesses, ver- 
satilities and limitations. 


‘‘Every conscious process tends to express 
itself in some form of motor activity.”” The 
significance of the teachers’ personal traits 
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is in their suggestiveness to the student. The 
most complete connection exists between 
suggestive representation of an act on one 
hand and the execution of the act on the 
other. When the act is imaged the motor 
pathways in the brain seem to be completed 
and the act invariably follows. There is an 
immediate connection between the person- 
ality of the teacher and the reflected person- 
ality of the student. We are born with the 
tendency to act in certain ways when certain 
stimuli come to us and we acquire through 
experience definite tendencies to act in 
response to certain other conscious ex- 
periences. 


Whether you wish to have the student 
imitate you or not, the connection between 
mental states (imitation) and bodily activities 
is such that the character of consciousness, in 
time, stamps itself upon the personality and 
physical setup of the individual. 


The power of your personality has so 
stimulated the auditory, visual, kinaesthetic, 
and cutaneous senses of the pupil, that he 
will in the course of time adopt and make a 
part of his own personality much of your 
positive and negative qualities. 


This is possible only to the extent of your 
awareness of your personal qualities—your 
understandings, your attitudes, your abilities. 
What you can do to improve your weak 
points is without limit. What you actually 
will do will be governed by your honesty 
with yourself and by your interest in your 
mental, personal and professional standing. 


Remember that the fundamental rule of 
education is: “Real learning depends upon 
the strength of the learner’s purpose and the 
realization of the goal he is striving to reach.” 
You alone can guide yourself and make 
possible a consciousness of how to achieve 
mastery of a positive personality. 


Two rules will be helpful in this respect: 


1. Do all your thinking about positive 
qualities and the negative qualities wil] 
die a natural death. 

2. Make a self-appraisal. Inventory your 
present assets, liabilities and proprietor- 
ship of personality. Knowing the 
strengths and weaknesses of yourself 
will enable you to eliminate undesirable 
qualities and to strengthen those that 
are desirable. 


You will be assisted in your self-appraisal 
by a mechanical aid. This aid is called an 
achievement chart. You can easily make 
one yourself. You must first be frank and 
honest with yourself. Underestimate rather 
than over-estimate, but aim to be accurate. 


Prepare the achievement chart as follows: 
Secure a piece of graph ruled paper about 
twenty inches long and five inches wide. 
This sheet should be ruled with as many 
vertical rulings as there are personal traits, 
and twelve horizontal rulings for your ratings. 


Plain paper, or note-book paper may be used, 
provided it is ruled as directed. 


To what degree do you possess these 





positive traits and their accompanying 
negative traits? 
Positive Negative 

1. Loyalty Disloyalty 

2. Responsible Irresponsible 
3. Pleasing manners Unpleasing manners 
4. Pleasing appearance Untidyness 

5. Enthusiastic Apathetic 

6. Optimistic Pessimistic 

7. Sense of humor Gloomy—sad 
8. Aggressiveness Defenseless 

9. Health Illness 

10. Prompt Dilatory 

11. Courteous Discourteous 
12. Industrious Lazy 

13. Alert Asleep 

14. Poised Unstable 

15. Confidence Distrustfulness 
16. Dignified Common 

17. Extrovertive Introvertive 
18. Open to suggestion Opinionated 
19. Interested Bored 

20. Charitable Intolerant 

21. Tactful Clumsy 

22. Sympathetic Indifferent 

23. Patient Irritable 

24. Cooperative Combative 

25. Friendly Aloof 

26. Sociable Distant 

27. Democratic Snobbish 


You may rate yourself as follows: 


re 
Very good..........4 
reer 
Ordinary... Rusa 
DIN wien s ou cece 


Above the “average line’’ may be in blue 
ink. Below in red as an indication of your 
liabilities, and a sign of danger. 


In conclusion: Unless you know yourself, 
you live either in a fool’s paradise, believing 
yourself capable of what is hopelessly beyond 
you, or in a state of chronic inferiority, afraid 
to undertake what you can do reasonably 
well. 

K. B. HAAS 
High School 
Kearney, N. J. 


28 KE 


HELEN M. KADEL is a new teacher this 
year in St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. She is a graduate of the Wiley High 
School and of the Indiana State Teachers 
College of Terre Haute, Indiana. She also 
has a Bachelor of Arts degree from Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. While 
in High School and College she was active in 
Y. W. C. A. and club work. She was elected 
head of the Freshman for two years in her 
sorority at both Indiana State Teachers 
College and Indiana University. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions comes before 
the commercial teaching world with a new 
program worthy of the support of all com- 
mercial teacher training institutions and all 
commercial teachers. The four-fold objective 
of the Association is stated as follows: 


1. Improvement of programs for training 
teachers of commercial subjects; 


2. Elevation of standards for the certifica- 
tion of teachers of coinmercial subjects; 


3. Promotion of research in commercial 
education; 


4. Development of proper recognition 
amongst schoolmen of the significance 
of commercial education. 


In working toward this objective, the Asso- 
ciation has in the past followed a fact-finding 
program and attention has been given to 
determining (1) what are the practices in the 
teacher training field with regard to curricula 
(2) what should be the practice with regard 
to teacher training curricula? A study was 
undertaken and principles of curriculum 
building for commercial teacher training 
formulated by Dr. Paul S. Lomax and Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, both of New York Uni- 
versity. 


In the year 1930-1931, the work of the 
Association, under the leadership of the 
President, Miss Ann Brewington, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, undertook the formula- 
tion of a definition* of commercial education 
and a statement of the obligation and position 
of business education in our social and eco- 
nomic order. This attempt to define the 
scope, the obligations, and the position of 
business education, it will be noted, is basic 
to the realization of all four parts of the 
objective of the Association. It will be noted 
further that such a definition should serve 
particularly to assist in achieving Parts 3 and 
4 of the objective as stated above. 


Only a beginning was made in this work 
during the past year. Members of the Asso- 
ciation, realizing the importance of the work 
decided at the Detroit meeting on February 
27, 1931, to continue the study to secure a 
better formulation of the definition, represent- 
ing the best and most careful thought of 
business educators throughout the country. 





This important work was turned over to a 
committee with Mr. Frederick G. Nichols, of 
Harvard University, as chairman. The Asso- 
ciation expects to publish the results of this 
study when the work is completed, which 
study will be sent to members. 


The officers for the year 1931-1932 are as 
follows: 


President, C. M. Yoder, President White- 
water State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 


Vice-President, Alfred Sorenson, University 
of California, Berkeley, California 

Treasurer, Paul, A. Carlson, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


The directors who are serving now are: 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago; A. 
A. Miller, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege; F. G. Nichols, Harvard University; 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University; E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Iowa. 


Membership in the Association is of two 
kinds: Institutional and Associate. Institu- 
tional membership is open to recognized 
universities, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, doing commercial teacher training. 
This membership entitles the holder to a 
voting representative at all meetings of the 
Association; the fee is $10 a year. Associate 
membership is open to instructors in institu- 
tions eligible for institutional membership, 
to graduate and to fourth-year students 
specializing in commercial education in the 
schools eligible for membership, and to public 
school administrators and supervisors in 
charge of commercial education. The asso- 
ciate membership fee is $2.00. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Yoder, the 
new President, the Association will make an 
important contribution to the professional 
life of its members. Institutions doing com- 
mercial teacher training are urged to ally 
themselves with the other leading universities 
and teachers colleges in the country in con- 
tributing to and profiting by the work of the 
Association. Individual teachers will find it 
worth their while to join with the other rep- 
resentative business educators of the country. 
Send your application for membership to the 
Secretary, Helen Reynolds, School of Com- 
merce, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, in 
time to make your contribution to the 1932 
meeting. 


*See April, 1931, issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 
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For a First Course Im Business 





GENERAL BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING stresses the non-technical values 
of business education. It is infor- 
mational as well as foundational. 


Suitable for an exploratory course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Obtainable for one-semester or 
one-year courses. 


Work books for each semester are 
optional. 


A practice set may be obtained for 
the second semester, if desired. 


Each chapter is divided into sec- 
tions suitable for assignments. 


Sections are accompanied by class 
discussion problems, and chapters 
are accompanied by laboratory 
problems. 


Instructional tests and objective 
tests are obtainable. 


A manual of instructions is fur- 
nished to teachers. 


In requesting samples, state the length of your course. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








Florida Education Association. ...................- 
Idaho Education Association — 
Dist. No. 1 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 


Southeastern 
Black Hawk 
ie Pg ot Sw 5.5 hn eb kc acale wae eee aad 
DuPage Valley 
Eastern 


Illinois High School Conference 


Indiana State Teachers Association 


Inland Empire Association................... 
Iowa State Teachers Association — 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Southwest 
State 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Kansas Commerciai Teachers Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association..................-2005. 

Michigan Education Association — 
Dist. No. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 








NAME OF ASSOCIATION PLACE DATE OF MEETING 

Arizona State Teachers Association................. ee November 13, 14, 1931 
American Vocational Association................... Mow York City. ........ December 9-12, 1931 
California Teachers Association — 

TEEPE IOC CCT TCL San Luis Obispo.... . December 14-17, 1931 

eo iain ar sai dard adhe a o'o Ss Sw ee Los Angeles December 14-18, 1931 

ile cb la at pete Cae daw aaa mie ae EE ales si nik nia 8S. wd December 21-23, 1931 

NS oon Soi ncnka rene kee seaweed Bacramento...... 2.2000. December 21-23, 1931 

EE ne Pe en EE tikGidinee taka December 21-23, 1931 
California Commercial Teachers Association — 

SE ais i kGnis air ie thao dee eae eel hia wah aka Bakersfield October 10, 1931 
ahi aaa e ag ain ack bcok Waits oN ae ow RIO EY 56 3.a'nioia da awawle October 24, 1931 
NG tik as aa Rika anid bak a Rag ewan wu i GEE ee: October 10, 1931 

Colorado Education Association. ................... I ie soe aio wee October 29-31, 1931 
Rik sieiSiede kiauea' aad October 29-31, 1931 
Grand Junction......... October 29-31, 1931 
eee October 2, 3, 1931 

Connecticut State Teachers Association............. CN iss bak awn wndeinis October 30, 1931 

Delaware Teachers Association.................+++- err Pee November 12, 13, 1931 


Pocatello 


ee 


Indianapolis 


Spokane, Wash. 


COS 5.6 5 x tie: 6: are 
eer 
Council Bluffs.......... 
Des Moines 


rer ee 
EN cGcssedsean ean 
EG dee aa ete chen 


Hatem Biomge.. 2.2.20. 


Portland 


NDS 6 64444000664 








March 31, April 1, 2, 1932 


October 9, 10, 1931 
October 8, 9, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
October 16, 17, 1931 
October 16, 17, 1931 
November 26-28, 1931 


October 8, 9, 1931 
October 8, 9, 1931 
October 8, 9, 1931 
October 9, 1931 
October 9, 1931 
October 16, 1931 
October 16, 1931 
October 16, 1931 
October 23, 1931 
November 6, 1931 


November 19-21, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 
April 6-8, 1932 


October 8, 9, 1931 
October 8, 9, 1931 
October 15, 16, 1931 
November 12-14, 1931 


November 5-7, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 


November 5-7, 1931 
November 12-14, 1931 
October 29, 30, 1931 


October 29-31, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 29, 30, 1931 
October 1, 2, 1931 

October 16, 17, 1931 
October 1-3, 1931 

October 26, 27, 1931 
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NAME OF ASSOCIATION 


PLACE 


DATE OF MEETING 





Minnesota Education Association....:.............. 
A245 gacan ew eheate ck etdawdne ahd ineeead 
RG Wiedman. dha d 64 ae de dO S SO sa eee OLCRM 
A rare ks ace nse oso ks eiale aimed aesnk 
NG ik Sa ix claiard.din-4 ¥.aia0.d.0d awe awe wwe 
a ca el ras ard ow Ad WO weld RIO 
NG ohn Sida heb 6 beo:4 04:0 d oe Wie hake Seana 


Missouri State Teachers Association — 


tes each 3. a6 6a. 4.0: awl maida eo bAliOne 
aid ci te dso 6. sh 01-9) 50) ola AN wee lhe Ral 


NN Aa EW orate vino ics. 4u-d ond wees émae ae 


New England High School Commercial Teachers 
I Caran aks aewere £6s0e seks heures erase 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 


New Jersey State Teachers Association.............. 
High School Commercial Teachers Association .. . 
New Mexico Educational Association 


EL seb iiiath a akg tik ead Kade Valccd iw ecnialnSiewd 
State-House of Delegates. ..... 2... cess ccccce 


New York Business Education Association........... 


Commercial Education Association of New York and 
ERR RSet: EE 8 era aetna ra 


North Dakota Education Association — 
State. . Di eaanauins sac otsdndenm baektew mee 
I cost oon cogs echoes tod 


Ohio Education Association — 
ah ial g ogi Views eee ea wees ReMee 
I NG. 5 5 Bock Sin pr iarg: alas xSlo a COE 
Stal Za sinlodb sya ew seaman eae dete aad 
ie oe i258 arg ac a a: ieee baa 
Southeastern........... 
Southwestern 


Oklahoma Education Association — 

EER SERE SREES np neen erent areas 
EE Per oer eee rm meer 
ics ag ace e ee Ih SRE Ce ORS EE 

EE er eee eee we eer nen errr ea 
Southeast.......... 
i Sa EEG ot cis nak weds. dee ce Og OR a TET 
REE EE ee emer nr ener e comer ny 
NS e085 GIS nd a, ds oh tw scat aatacd Warne 
ET iE 8 Sil alas we Bl ar5).0 0 si Nal sawl aaa aes ee 


Minneapolis............ 
Seer. 


re 
Warrensburg........... 
Cape Girardeau 


Hartford, Conn... 


Laconia 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 


ee 
Binghamton 
NS os Gates dead 
Schenectady........... 

New York City......... 
GEREN a 
ere ee 


Bismarck......... 


RR Re Ta 
ae 
Camibeidige............. 
2a aries hy 
eee 


tans City. . 
Portland 











October 29, 30, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 15-17, 1931 
October 15-17, 1931 
October 15, 16, 1931 
October 15-17, 1931 
October 15-17, 1931 


October 22-24, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 
November 11-14, 1931 


October 22-24, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 
October 22-24, 1931 


December 28-30, 1931 
February 20-25, 1932 
February 18-20, 1932 


October 28-30, 1931 
October 28-30, 1931 
October 28-30, 1931 
October 28-30, 1931 
October 28-30, 1931 
October 28-30, 1931 


November 7, 1931 
October 16, 17, 1931 


November 24-30, 1931 
November 28, 1931 


November 5-7, 1931 


October 8, 9, 1931 
October 8, 9, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 22, 23, 1931 
October 30, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
November 6, 7, 1931 
November 23, 24, 1931 


November 21, 1931 


November 8, 1931 
April 25, 1932 


November 4-6, 1931 
October 16, 1931 


October 30, 31, 1931 
October 30, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
October 30, 31, 1931 
December 28-30, 1931 


October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
October 29-31, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 
February 4-6, 1932 


December 28-30, 1931 
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Utah Education Association 


Vermont State Teachers Association 


Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia State Education Association........... 
Western Pennsylvania Commercial Education Associa- 
DE MeeevEsksaadreet sk checeestacswwidabemenen 
Wisconsin Teachers Association — 
Laiee Superior... ............ 
Northern 
ENE whdics wien. iad ie oa i's cw aeate 
Northeastern............ 
I sic te, sas, rao 
a bea we b kaarhs.6 mae 
Northwestern........ 


| al ea aR ies 





NAME OF ASSOCIATION PLACE DATE OF MEETING 
Pennsylvania State Education Association — 
RE Sf CCU ce Ek howd ewes he seein eed Lock Haven............ October 1, 2, 1931 
NS 8 ha lon cpa oa SW aces o sae Sawa ee REET March 4, 5, 1932 
EE” EN are eer Pee IIS, o.oo: 40.004 March 9-12, 1932 
oe Le wane wows Raw a0 eo aa Chambersburg. ........ April 8, 9, 1932 
SESE AER nis are Oe ea ee ee NN 65 6.5 sc 0s cs ane April 14-16, 1932 
ao es irs sia oa a a te gid ae HR oR Warren.................| Cetober 16, 17, 19381 
a a i be arc cn pin cack no a ers SCRA (cs ee December 28-30, 1931 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction............... Providence..............| October 29-31, 1931 
South Dakota Education Association................|. Mitchell............... November 22-25, 1931 
Southern Commercial Teachers Association.......... EE November 27, 28, 1931 
Texas State Teachers Association................... Amarillo................| November 26-28, 1931 








Salt Lake City October 15-17, 1931 


Burlington..............| October 8-10, 1931 
ee November 25-28, 1931 
Bellingham............. October 19, 20, 1931 
ere October 19, 20, 1931 
, ERPS eee re October 22, 23, 1931 
Eee October 22, 1931 
i esireiare ra dikk ators October 23, 1931 
ER sii unio a dees October 26, 27, 1931 
Walla Walla............ October 26, 27, 1931 
Wenatchee..............| October 29, 30, 1931 
EE October 29, 30, 1931 
re October 29-31, 1931 
Pittsburgh..............| December 5, 1931 
TE ne ere ee October 8, 9, 1931 
EE ere October 8, 9, 1931 
i a Kalu pieces February 12, 13, 1932 
ED chArd 6 sane bas Spring, 1932 
MED... « cccwnscees October 15, 16, 1931 


October 9, 1931 
October 15, 16, 1931 
November 5-7, 1931 


Me I. occ cscs eee 
ree ee 





October 7-9, 1931 











THE TEACHING OF 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 53) 
11. Use actual business material more 
widely and make closer contacts be- 


tween actual business procedure and 
school training. 


Demand office experience and a well- 
trained general business and academic 
educational background of all teachers 
of office practice. 


Demand ability to use one kind of 


calculating device of all office practice 
students. 


Make available to office practice teach- 
ers many books, pamphlets, reports, 
and surveys of value in teaching the 
course. 


Make the highest type of office atmos- 


phere pervade the course and demand 
the highest quality of work at all times. 


12. 


13 


. 


14. 


15. 


A NEW MONOGRAPH 
(No. 14) 


IS NOW AVAILABLE, ENTITLED 


THE TEACHING OF 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


This monograph embodies the main 
part of Miss Holmdahl’s Thesis on 
“The Teaching of Office Practice in 
Public Secondary Schools of the United 
States.”’ It also embodies the plan in 
use in Fullerton Union High School 
and Junior College. 

Copies will be furnished to interested 
teachers. Address 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Third Edition 


Mc Kinsey ‘5 bookkeeping and Ac- 


countin ollows the Dalance eet 
ng foll he Balance Sh 





method of presentation throughout. 





Many new features and refinements 
have been introduced. Hundlreds of 


teachers and educators cooperated. with 


P rotessor McK: insey in the revision. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 
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THE UNIT PLAN APPLIED TO 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


(Continued from page 50) 


assimilation, an objective test may be given 
to determine whether members of the class 
have mastered the unit. 


Time: Seven full periods. 


ORGANIZATION. If the assimilation 
test shows that the unit has been mastered, 
the class may be assembled and an outline of 
the unit prepared jointly by the teacher and 
the students. 


Time: One full period. 


RECITATION. The class should be 
asseinbled once more for recitation by mem- 
bers of the class. Individual members may be 
required to go to the front of the room and 
recite the sub-topics. 


Time: One full period. 


SUGGESTED UNITS IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
Contracts 
Negotiable Instruments 
Guaranty and Suretyship 
Personal Property 
Bailments 
Common Carriers 
Agency 
Master and Servant 
Partnership 
Corporation 
Insurance 
Real Property 
Torts 
Business Crimes 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 28, 29, and 30, 1931. 


Reduced rates on all railroads, equal to 
full fare going and half fare returning over 
the same route have been granted by the 
several passenger associations. 


A splendid program is being arranged by 
President Irving R. Garbutt and the chairmen 
of the various Round Tables. The Local 
Committee, headed by Mr. Paul Moser, is 
making plans for a splendid entertainment. 
With the return of the convention to Chicago, 
a very good attendance is assured. Every 
commercial teacher within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Chicago should plan to attend this 
convention. 


If you cannot attend the convention, you 
should, as a matter of pride in your work, 
belong to the National Federation. The dues 
are only $2.00 a year, which includes a sub- 
scription to the official journal, Federation 
Notes. Won’t you fill out the coupon below 
and mail it, together with your check for 
$2.00, to the secretary, Bruce F. Gates, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa? 


By mailing in your membership applica- 
tion now, you will secure a membership paid 
up to November 30, 1932. 





| APPLICATION BLANK 


I hereby apply for membership in the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
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Final 3 Results 
Are What Count! 























SOTH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING lays a firm foundation. 











Mastery is the goal. 


Bad habits are hard to break —the “90TH CEN- 
TURY™ plan forms correct habits and leads to 
positive mastery through a definite lesson plan, 
the introduction of a few keys in each lesson, 


short-line drills, concentration drills, corrective 


drills, and speed drills. 


The final result in the classroom and in the busi- 


ness office is a maximum of speed with accuracy. 


Separate editions for high schools and colleges. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


October, 1931 
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KINDERGARTEN LOGIC 


Teacher: ‘Surely, Tommy, you can write 


the letter ‘A’. It is very simple.” 


Tommy: “Yes, but if I did, the next thing 
you’d want me to do would be the letter ‘B’.”’ 


KK 


NOT SO BAD 


Visitor (to host’s little girl): How do you 
know this is the first of the month? 

Little Girl: *Cause all daddy’s letters got 
front windows in them. 


eK 


ABSENT-MINDED 


Teacher (pointing to the map)—Now, 
Horace, when you stand facing the North 
you have on your right hand the great con- 
tinent of Asia. What have you on your left? 


Horace—A wart, but I can’t help it, 
teacher. 
4% 


THAT’S HIS STORY 


Gus and Olaf took part in a home talent 
show, and after it was over, Olaf told Maggie 
all about it. ‘‘Gus was an awful flop,”’ he said. 
‘‘As soon as he started playing the concertina, 
everybody began hissing. They hissed until 
he was through, and they hissed him until] he 
went off the stage, they were so mad. Then 
I came on.” 

‘‘How did you come out?” asked Maggie. 

“Oh, I went over big,”’ said Olaf, “‘but right 
in the middle of my act the folks got to 
thinking about Gus and they started hissing 
him.” 

*** 


WHOSE PROPERTY? 


Legal Professor—Now, will some member 
of the class please give me three examples of 
common property? 

Aleck the Smart—Yes, 
matches and umbrellas! 


sir—cigarettes, 


RK 


SOMETHING MISSING 


A little girl visiting at our home saw a bowl 
of cattails on the table, She asked what they 
were. My mother told her that they were 
cattails and asked her if she had never seen 
any before. The puzzled little girl answered, 
“No, not without the cat.” 


RUNS BY CRANK 


“If you don’t shut off that loud speaker,”’ 
shouted an irate tenant across the street, 
“T’ll come over and stop it for you!”’ 

“Here’s wishin’ you Juck, neighbor,’’ came 
the calm reply. ‘“‘She’s been goin’ that way 
ever since I married her.”’ 


RK 
A USEFUL INSTRUMENT | 


Little Mary was left to fix lunch and when 
the mother returned with a friend she noticed 
Mary had the tea strained. “‘Did you find the 
lost strainer?”’ mother asked. 

‘‘No, Mother, I couldn’t, so I used the fly 
swatter,’’ Mary replied. 

Mother nearly swooned, so Mary hastily 
added: ‘‘Don’t get excited, Mother, I used 
the old one.” 

*** 


MISINTERPRETED 
Student—Can a man change his nation- 
ality? 
Teacher—No; why? 
Student—I read where a man went up a 
pole, and came down a rushin’. 


EK 


I WONDER WHY 


Jimmy giggled when the teacher read the 
story of a man who swam a river three times 
before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt that a trained swimmer 
could do that, do you?” asked the teacher. 

“No, sir,”’ replied Jimmy, “but I wonder 
why he didn’t make it four times, and get 
back to the side where his clothes were.” 


EK 


HISTORY UP TO DATE 


Teacher: ‘‘Jack,,who was\Ann Boleyn?” 
Jack: “Ann Boleyn was a flat-iron, sir.” 
Teacher: ‘“‘Whatever do you mean?” 

Jack: “Well, dur history book says, 
‘Henry having disposed:of Catherine, pressed 


x 99 


his suit with Ann Boleyn’. 


EK 


WORTH MORE 


Superintendent—But you’re asking for a 
rather high salary, seeing that you know noth- 
ing about this type of teaching. 

Applicant—But, you see, not knowing the 
work makes it so much harder for me. 
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| 
gn. actors of 
Gconomuc Geography 


is an unusual text. @ The teacher 
has a triple choice of introducing the 
subject — the text is divided into dis- 
tinct parts devoted to Economic Fac- 
tors, Material Factors, and Regional 
Factors. These parts may be taught 
in any sequence or in any combination. 


@ The human element is stressed. 
The student is shown how geographic 
environment affects human activities, 
and how man, in turn, overcomes 
geographic environment. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI New York 
CuIcAco SAN FRANCISCO 
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Address Replies to 
Pt tvtenemnae 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 








POSITIONS WANTED 


University graduate with four years of experi- 
ence in teaching accounting, Gregg Shorthand 
and other subjects désires position in accredited 
school. Have had three years of business and 
soliciting experience and am able to organize, 
teach and sell business administration courses. 
Available immediately. Address, No. 37. 





At liberty—Commercial teacher. Handle book- 
keeping and all allied subjects. Competent to 
assume principalship. Investment considered. 
Prefer south or southwest, but will g0 anywhere. 
Favorable to lady partner. Address, No. 38. 





Man, age 38, A. B., experienced teacher ot 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand and 
allied subjects; desires connection with any 
reliable private or public institution in its com- 
mercial department. Address, No. 39. 





Young man, 25, B. C. S., LL. B., C. P. A. (New 
York) desires teaching position in commercial 
school, New York City or vicinity, preferably 
evenings. Can teach bookkeeping, accounting, 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial law, rapid 
calculation, and Business English. Address, 
No. 40. 





Position wanted, by lady, in accredited business 
college. Graduate of an accredited business col- 
lege, two years of college training. Six years’ 
experience. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Address, No. 41. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position in 
either a private commercial school or in public 
school system. Eleven years’ high school experi- 
ence. Can teach all commercial subjects. Will 
go anywhere in Western States. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 42. 


Experienced lady teacher desires position in a 
private commercial school. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Prefer southern states. Ad- 
dress, No. 43. 


An experienced lady teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, commercial law 
desires position in private commercial school. 
Address, No. 44. 





Young man with college degree, five years’ 
experience in teaching and management, desires 
position with well established school. Prefer one 
accredited by National Association. Teach all 
commercial work, higher accounting, and can 
take complete charge of department. A-1 refer- 
age Prefer making change January 1. Address, 

o. 45. 





A graduate of Yale, who is also the holder of a 
Master’s degree and a Doctor’s degree, desires a 
teaching position in the eastern or central states. 
College, state teachers college or university pre- 
ferred. Twelve years’ experience in two colleges. 
Address, No. 46. 


Position wanted in either high school or busi- 
ness college by experienced commercial teacher 
and expert penman. Address, No. 47. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted, for a well-known school in a city of 
two hundred thousand, a first-class tuition sales- 
man. Good opportunity for a man who will 
work. Address, No. 48. 





Wanted scholarship salesman who can sell. 
Must be honest and furnish reference from 
former employer as to ability, etc. Car is neces- 
sary. No advances until ability is proved. New 
school in excellent territory. Do not answer 
unless you are able to produce and meet above 
requirements. Address, No. 49. 





Wanted live wire field man in one of the best 
and most prosperous sections of the U.S. A man 
who is not afraid to work can make some real 
money. If you really mean business, here’s your 
chance. Address, No. 50. 


Established school in Mid-west state wants 
experienced field man. Good territory and good 
proposition. Address, No. 51. 





Wanted man teacher or man and wife for a 
small school in a town of 25,000. Good equipment, 
fine location, expenses very low. This is a fine 
proposition. Address, No. 56. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A death in the family makes it necessary for 
the owner to sell one of the best two-teacher 
schools in the south. It is well established, and 
has always shown a satisfactory profit. Located 
in town of 27,000 population and excellent sur- 
rounding territory. Practically no competition. 
High class patronage. Equipment alone is worth 
the price of the school; best buy in the south. 
Will sell only to responsible party who has some 
cash. Address, No. 52. 





For Sale: Small business college equipment in 
Florida city of 12,000; good territory; many towns 
to draw from. Occupy three rooms opposite 
gest es fine location; low_rent. Address, 

o. 53. 





$5000 buys dandy little Western school. Estab- 
lished forty years; same management. Sacrifice 
account of death of owner. Some terms as school 
will pay for itself. Address, No. 54, 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Would like to buy a going school on percentage 
basis. Prefer city of at least 25,000. Good refer- 
ences. College graduate. Address, No. 55. 





Wanted to buy a small business school in New 
Jersey. Must be of good reputation; in a growing 
location; modern equipment; and accommodate 
from 75 to 100 pupils. Address, P. O. Box 791, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Progressive SBookkeeping 
and Accounting 


FEATURING : 
Non-trading problems, avoiding inventories. 


Items of income and cost as subdivisions of 
proprietorship. 


Sales and purchases as incomes and costs 
respectively. 


The elimination of post-closing entries by 
making adjusting entries under the accounts 
affected. 


Used successfully in the high schools of Pasadena, Calif. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


B (Specialists in Business Education) 
y CINCINNATI New Yor«k 
L. M. Pearson, M. B. A. CHIcaco San FRANCISCO 








Student-Body Finances 


and Accounting 
By L. Scott Noble 


A TEXT 
AND A REFERENCE BOOK 


The teaching of accounting is corre- 
lated with the keeping of records of 
student activities. Recommended for 
special classes and for the personal use 
of anyone interested in the handling of 
student funds. 





Single copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 


























A Retail Text 
Based on Actual 


Store Practice 





The school of today cannot 
justify the teaching of untried 
theories. That is why— 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
RETAIL SELLING 
By 


WALTERS and ROWSE 
(Published, 1931) 


is being adopted by schools 
which have _ well-organized 
courses in retail training. The 
principles developed in the 
text have all been used suc- 
cessfully. Many of the prin- 
ciples are illustrated by 
pictures taken in leading de- 
partment, unit, and chain 
stores. 


Textbook 
Work Book 


Teachers’ Manual 





Adopted in Cleveland! 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. WALTERS 





was adopted for use in the 
high schools of Cleveland, 
beginning with the _ school 
session of 1931-1932. It is 
also used in high schools of 
the following cities: 


Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lansiné, Mich. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Wichita, Kansas 


and in hundreds of other 
cities. Leading business col- 
leges throughout the United 
States also use it. 


An examination will show 
you why Fundamentals of 
Salesmanship is the most 
popular text in the field of 
salesmanship. 



















SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 



















SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 























VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
IS STRESSED 











The authors of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING recognize the value of illustrations as visual aids in education. 
The complete text contains the following: 


Illustrations 638 Illustrations in script 137 
Pages of illustrations 137 Colored illustrations 308 


Many of the illustrations are in three colors to provid true reproductions 


of accounting forms. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago New York 


























